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“HAvine won the War, shall we lose the Peace?” That is the 
question on everybody’s lips. Having by prodigious exertions 
and supreme sacrifices succeeded in defeating the 
most formidable effort ever made to enslave man- 
kind, shall we fail in the relatively easy task of imposing such 
terms on the beaten enemy as will at least secure Civilization for 
this century against that danger? After our hairbreadth escapes 
of disaster in 1914, 1915, 1916, 1917, 1918, will Providence desert 
us in 1919? Such questions should be gratuitous, but they are 
heard on all hands. Men are anxious about the Peace who never 
had a qualm about the War--who remained steadfast through- 
out the darkest hour, when Fainthearts and Feebleguts threw 
up the sponge—who were convinced that aJl would come right at 
the end provided we were true to ourselves, and deserved to win. 
It was impossible that Civilization should succumb to Kultur— 
that such a Power as Germany should triumph over such a Power 
as Great Britain. But those who remained confident of the 
ultimate issue had something more solid than sentiment to 
encourage them. Our Fighting Men were such manifestly better 
men from every point of view than the German Fighting Men, 
and however much the machinery of war might develop, the man 
behind the machinery must eventually assert himself, though no 
one could say when, and few were prepared for the ignominious 


collapse last autumn. From the moment the British Navy was 
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seen to be not only superior, but unchallengeable—as was obvious 
after 1916—while our New Armies gave promise that same year 
of becoming the very best, Victory was only a question of time, 
though with so many invaded Allies to consider, time was all- 
important. The original Expeditionary Force of four Divisions— 
all that the Government of the day held in readiness for the 
World War which its members now profess to have foreseen— 
like a grain of mustard seed, became the wonderful growth that 
produced British Armies wherever they were needed, under 
capable leadership that added many brilliant chapters to military 
history. 


THERE has been so much repression of the facts—not exclusively 
for military reasons—that we shall only gradually realize what 
British officers and men have done wherever they 
fought, what amazing gifts were devoted to the 
dispatch, maintenance, transport, supply, and 
handling of what at any other time would have been regarded as 
great armies engaged on great campaigns. Sir Douglas Haig’s 
epic dispatch lifts the veil from the Western Front, and enables 
us to appreciate the imperishable performance of our Armies in 
the main theatre, which, let us not forget in a day of cheap gibes 
by cheap journalists, inevitably involved painstaking and brilliant 
Staff work as well as magnificent moral, dogged determination, 
and irresistible valour in the regimental officers and the rank and 
file. In Mesopotamia, in the Balkans, in Palestine, in Italy, we 
find the same qualities vindicating the British as a_ peace- 
loving people who excel in war when they are forced thereto, and 
abundantly justifying the steady confidence of those at home, 
who through good report and ill-report reposed implicit trust in 
our Fighting Men on sea and land and in the air. We always 
knew that the Home Front would hold provided its moral was 
not undermined by the political ineptitude of Downing Street, 
which has been the blackest spot and the heaviest burden on the 
British cause throughout the past five years, and the sole source 
of serious apprehension by serious persons lest we could win under 
such handicap. Had the politicians deliberately set out to lose 
they could scarcely have acted otherwise than they did. No 
wonder the curious sought out the “ Hidden Hand” when they 
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saw Ministers well endowed with brains doing everything they 
ought not to do and leaving undone everything they ought to 
have done if they seriously wished to win. 


Tue Asquith Government publicly pooh-poohed the German 
danger, under the inspiration of Lord Haldane, funked it when 
the storm burst upon them in July 1914, and 
having drifted into war towards the twelfth hour, 
proceeded to scatter our scanty forces in little packets, courting 
defeat everywhere. They lost heart in learning the elements of 
strategy, and had to be “retired” because too many of the 
Asquith-Bonar Law Coalition were defeatists at heart and were 
itching to negotiate with unbeaten Germany in December 1916— 
under the auspices of Washington, only too willing to oblige. 
The Lloyd George Government repeated most of their predecessor’s 
blunders, contributing their own specialities. The War Cabinet 
is believed to have lost the Battle of Cambrai, which might have 
ended the war, as the Germans were thoroughly “fed up.” The 
following winter (1917-1918) there was a desperate struggle 
between the Amateur Strategists, headed by the Prime Minister, 
and the Imperial General Staff, as to whether the Western Front 
should be denuded of some ten Divisions on the eve of the Kaiser- 
Battle, so that a premature and spectacular advance might be 
made upon Aleppo, which might conceivably have been captured, 
though at the cost of Calais, Boulogne, Havre, and possibly Paris. 
It is against such folly that British generals had to wage constant 
though unseen warfare. Sir William Robertson perished in saving 
the situation, though fortunately the Politicians lacked the nerve 
to “down” Sir Douglas Haig for daring to differ from them on 
an exclusively military problem. The truth cannot be indefinitely 
bottled, and when it transpires it will only increase the kudos 
of the great Army chiefs while incidentally explaining why 
“Honours” are so few and far between, and why orators are 
eloquent on every subject except British generalship. It would 
be hardly an exaggeration to say that the stab in the back— 
usually administered by a prostituted pen—was a keener anxiety 
to G.H.Q. than the enemy’s machine-guns. The latter could be 
located, identified, and destroyed. The stream of written and 
Whispered detraction never stopped. The Navy escaped this trial. 
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Our Politicians were too bad sailors to go near the Grand Fleet, 
but every marplot could motor or fly to France. We won the 
war largely because Sir Douglas Haig’s serene temperament and 
selfless devotion to his great task enabled him to ignore the 
intriguers, also because for the last year France was so fortunate 
as to throw up a national leader, M. Clemenceau, who understood 
and appreciated soldiers, who returned his confidence with interest. 
England owes this unconquerable veteran far more than she 
realizes or than she can ever hope to pay. 


Our readers will, we feel sure, exonerate us from seekiag to 
claim more than her fair share of victory for Britain. We never 
for a moment forget the invaluable services of our 
incomparable Allies and Associates, without whom 
we could not have won any more than they could 
win without us. We are for the moment explaining the wide- 
spread anxiety in this country concerning the Peace in contrast 
to our unshaken confidence during the War, which we never 
doubted that the Allies must win. Politically we were always 
in a bad way as, strange to say, this long-drawn crisis did not 
produce one statesman on this side of the Channel, but we knew 
that our younger generation were man for man better than the 
enemy, and that when they were properly armed and equipped, 
superior leadership would do the rest. Admiral Jellicoe during 
the first stage, and Admiral Beatty in the second, were head and 
shoulders above any German admiral; nor, despite the world- 
wide “ booming ” of the Great General Staff, was there any reason 
to suppose that Hindenburg and Ludendorff were superior in 
strategy or tactics to the ablest French and British generals. 
Therefore the Back believed in the Front even more than the 
Front believed in itselfi—the British Fighting Man is proverbially 
modest. We knew that all would be well provided the Amateur 
Strategist could be kept in order, and the Political mess could be 
confined to Politics. But when the Navy and Army are eliminated 
and it comes to a Peace Conference at which British interests 
depend on contemporary British statesmanship, in a famous 
phrase of Mr. Bonar Law’s, we all “tremble to think.” Our 
political system breeds every variety of speaking from the 
most solemn to the picturesque and humorous, but it does not 
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produce vision, character, resolution, initiative, or grasp of the 
larger problems now confronting the world. We need not empha- 
size Britain’s réle in the War—which is generously recognized by 
all our Allies, great and small, who only ask that we should 
play a corresponding part at the Peace. They are hardly less 
anxious than Britons lest we fail in this respect and allow 
others, whose fate is less closely bound up with the fate 
and fortunes of Europe than is ours, to import theories, to 
impose conditions and restrictions, calculated to defeat the 
very objects for which Civilization took up Kultur’s challenge. 
The British Empire was magnificently represented in the field 
by her manhood, whose steady and enduring valour raised her 
prestige higher than ever. Can we truly say—would it not be 
gross flattery to suggest that the spirit of the Grand Fleet or the 
great British Armies, or the Mercantile Marine, or the women of 
England is seriously reflected in the Party leaders who have 
constituted themselves our Plenipotentiaries in Paris? Their 
intentions may be of the very best, but their careers, their 
temperaments, the habits of a lifetime unfit them for the 
titanic task of transforming the Great War into a Great Peace, 
founded upon a league of civilized mankind capable of smashing 
any combination of barbarians that assailed it. 


Tue Allied and Associated Powers are at a decided advantage 
over the British at the Peace Conference. Each nation knows 
what it wants, and, what is equally important, it 
is represented by statesmen determined to enforce 
those claims, and unflinchingly resolved on full 
reparation for the ravages of a war so wantonly forced upon 
them. It is true that the United States occupies a different 
position, and there is some doubt—which will not be diminished 
by Senator Cabot Lodge’s destructive analysis of the Presi- 
dential programme—as to how far Dr. Wilson has a mandate 
from the Great Republic to press his peculiar views on 
Europe. But he knows his own mind, and is in Paris 
with a definite policy which his partisans have announced 
that he means to fight for in a diplomatic sense. This gives 
him a conspicuous advantage over those who don’t know their 
own minds, and, like Mr. Micawber, are waiting for something 
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to turn up. France occupies an irresistible strategic position 
at a Peace Conference held in the French capital under the Pregi- 
dency of a Prime Minister so profoundly trusted by his own people, 
so penetrated with devotion to his country’s vital interests, so 
thorough a student of European politics, such keen appreciation 
of German psychology, so brilliant in brain-power, so determined 
in character, and accustomed to get his own way because univer- 
sully recognized as having no axe to grind. Italian interests are 
also in thoroughly competent hands, the Italian Foreign Minister 
being a strong personality and a master of his craft. Japan, we 
may be sure, will leave nothing to chance, and has collected her 
best diplomats at the Quai d’Orsay; Belgian statecraft is 
second to none; while Rumania, Serbia, and, last but not least, 
Greece, all give themselves hope of getting justice at this 
mighty resettlement of Europe at which Great Britain starts 
with the disadvantage of having no eonsidered policy and with 
representatives to whom compromise on vitals is as the breath 
of their nostrils. It is not that we lack capacity. There would 
have been little difficulty in finding the right men had Downing 
Street cared to look for them. The Hotel Majestic contains 


the necessary knowledge, but unfortunately our Delegation 
does not. 


As our readers may wish to have before them the names of the 
chief actors at the Peace Conference, we append a list of the 
representatives of the five Great Powers--the “ Big 
Five ’’—who settle everything important behind 
the scenes, the Plenary Sessions of “ the Conference ” subsequently 
ratifying such decrees as a matter of course, the public proceedings 
and the speeches being so much by-play to amuse the gullery 
and bemuse the Press. These are the men who will make or mar 
the reconstruction of Europe of 1919. It will be noted that 
there is not one Englishman among the British delegates so far 
appointed, though England played no mean part in the fighting. 
The only member for an English constituency on our Delegation 
is a Scotsman. There is one vacancy, which presumably will be 
filled from the “ Celtic Fringe.” This may be a Welsh Peace or 
a Scottish Peace, but it will not be an English Peace. Judging by 
the preliminaries this is perhaps as well. 
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GREAT BRITAIN (5) 


Mr. Litoyp Grorcr (Welshman), Prime Minister. 

Mr. A. J. BALFour (Scotsman), Foreign Minister. 

Mr. Bonar Law (Scotsman), Lord Privy Seal. 

Mr. Barnes (Scotsman), Minister without a Portfolvo. 

A. N. OrHer—presumably an Irishman, possibly a Dutchman. 
FRANCE (5) 

M. CLEMENCEAU, Prime Minister. 

M. Picuon, Foreign Minister. 

M. AnpreE Tarptev, Diplomat. 

M. Kiotz, Minister of Finance. 

M. Jutes Campon, late Ambassador at Berlin. 


ITALY (5) 
Signor OrLANDO, Prime Minister. 
Baron SipNEY Sonnino, Foreign Minister. 
Marquis Satvaco-Raael, ex-Ambassador at Paris. 
Signor SaLanprRa, ex-Prime Minister. 
Signor BarziLat, Champion of [rredentism in the Italian Chamber. 


UNITED STATES (5) 
President WILSON. 
Mr. Rospert Lansrnc, Secretary of State. 
Colonel E. M. Houser. 
Mr. Henry Wuite, ex-Ambassador at Paris. 
General T. Howarp Buiss, ex-Chief of General Staff. 

JAPAN (5) ° 

Marquis Saronst, ex-President of House of Peers. 
Baron Makino, ca-Minister of Foreign Affairs. 
Viscount Cuixpa, Ambassador at London. 
M. Matsur, Ambassador at Paris. 
M. Isuin, Ambassador at Rome. 


THERE was considerable delay before the Peace Conference began 
to sit—the formal opening taking place on January 18 under the 

ee Presidency of M. Poincaré--at the French Foreign 
Indiscretions Qe on the Quai d'Orsay. The delay had, how- 
ever, the advantage of clarifying the situation across the Rhine 
and robbing the “‘ Don’t-Hurt-Germany-Because-She-Won’t Like- 
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It” Party of their last pretext for pretending that the enemy was 
so engulfed in anarchy that the Allies must dry-nurse the Father. 
land in their own interests as well as in hers. But from another 
point of view the delay was disastrous, as day by day the Russian 
situation worsened until the blood-stained Bolshevik regime has 
become only second to Germany as a menace to Civilization. There 
is undoubtedly a working agreement between Berlin and the Terror 
organized with German money by Lenin and Trotsky. It would 
be thoroughly characteristic of those Realpolitikers, Herrn Ebert, 
Scheidemann, and Erzberger, to double the policy of murdering 
German Bolsheviks, as has been done during the past month, with 
an alliance with the Russian Bolsheviks, who have always played 
the German game and are doing so to-day. The Russian problem 
is calculated to bewilder every foreigner and many Russians. 
There is reason to fear that the Peace Conference made a bad 
start in ignoring the advice of those who know something of that 
country, and in flouting all Russian friends of the Allies by 
encouraging their murderous enemies. As Englishmen we sin- 
cerely regret any initiative the British Government may have 
taken in this untoward affair. Universal consternation was 
caused by the indiscretion of a French Socialist newspaper, 
L’Humanité, which sought to damage M. Clemenceau in the eyes 
of French Bolsheviks— of whom to his henour he is the bugbear-- 
by declaring that the British Government had secretly urged the 
French Government to include Lenin and Trotsky in an invitation 
to the Paris Conference, together with all the other ‘ Russias.” 
To this M. Pichon, the freach Foreign Minister, had returned an un- 
compromising refusal. At first it was thought that the imputation 
on our War Cabinet must be a malicious canard, but L’Humanité 
produced the text of M. Pichon’s reply embodying the proposition 
of our Government, while the semi-official Temps admitted that 
such a correspondence had taken place in the latter half of 
December, and that M. Pichon’s reply was dated January 5 and 
not December 5, as in the version of L’Humanité. 


Tue Temps explained that “ This exchange of notes forms part 
of a correspondence which has been going on for some time, and 
which will be very interesting to read when the Allied Govern- 
ments consider it opportune to put it completely before the 
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eyes of the public.” To Englishmen it will be more painful 
than interesting. Were the whole published we should probably 
learn that Mr. Lloyd George, who has been critically 
described as “a natural Bolshevik,” has made re- 
peated efforts throughout the past year to get in 
touch with the Russian Bolsheviks and to persuade our Allies to 
dothe same. This explains the prolonged tolerance of Litvinoff in 
London. We reproduce M. Pichon’s dispatch containing the 
British proposal, so that our readers may form their own opinion 
of this extraordinary transaction and appraise at its true worth 
the French Foreign Minister’s stern and well-deserved rebuke 
to whoever was the thoughtless author of this lamentable proposal : 


The British Embassy has handed me the English proposal, which had been similarly 
handed to Rome, Washington, and Tokio, contemplating sending a dispatch to the 
Soviet Government at Moscow, to General Koltchak at Oinsk, to General Denikin at 
Ekaterinodar, to M. Tchaikowski at Archangel, as well as to all other Governments 
appointed by different Russian nationalities. 

This dispatch invites all Governments and all Russian Parties completely to cease 
hostilities, outrages, and reprisals, and to establish peace at once between them and 
neighbouring States. This truce is demanded during the period of the Peace Con- 
ference, one of whose aims is to re-establish peace in Russia and the neighbouring 
countries, aud to bring the help required to the suffcring populations. In the event 
of the different Russian Governments, including that of the Soviet, accepting this 
invitation they might send delegates to the Peace Conference. [Our italics.] 

While acknowledging the generous spirit of world-wide recenciliation which inspires 
the proposal of the British Government, the French Government cannot give its 
approval to such a suggesticn, which does not take into consideration the principles 
that still inspire its policy and that of the Powers in Russia. The criminal regime 
of the Bolsheviks—which does not represent in any way democratic government or 
even the possibility of such government, since it depends entirely on the lowest passions, 
on anarchical tyranny, on the negation of all principles of public and private law— 
cannot expect to be recognized as orderly governinent. If the Allies were feeble or 
foolish enough thus to act they would invalidate first the principles of justice and 
right which are the source of their strength and honour, and would give to the Bol- 
shevik propaganda in the world a strength and an extension of which they would 
run the chance of being the first victims. 

The French Government, speaking for itself, will not daly with crime. [Our italics.] In 
Tecognizing the Bolshevik Government we should give the lie to the policy which the 
Allies have continuously followed in rendering in all accessible parts of Russia all 
assistance possible to healthy, honest, and loyal sections of Russia, in order to help them 
to escape from the bloody, disorderly tyranny of the Bolsheviks, and to constitute for 
themselves a regular Government. 

One might add that apart from the Bolsheviks the Allies might rightly admit 
different Russian nationalities to put forward their claims. Regarding the dangers 
Which follow from the menace of the Red Armies, we ought not to stop providing arms, 
money, and even military support in accordance with our means. Method and patience, 
combined with the impossibility of the duration of a regime which is without regular 
Organization of supply, transports, order, or credits, will end in destroying the internal 
Russian anarchy, which may last a certain time, but which in no case can possibly 
win a definite triumph if we continue to refuse it implacably any recognition and to 
treat it as an enemy. PIcHoN 
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Tus was surely one of Mr. Lloyd George’s worst vagaries, demon- 
strating his radical unfitness for great affairs, and accentuating 
the tragedy of such reckless irresponsibility being 
Peckham ‘ ; 

our Trustee and national spokesman at such a 
moment. If anything could surprise this would, because, at the 
very time he was thus befriending the Bolsheviks behind the 
scenes, the British Prime Minister was electioneering against them 
and formally excommunicating the British Labour Party on 
account of its supposed Bolshevik connexions! Without the 
actual words before us we could not believe that the same man 
who spoke as he did at Peckham on December i3 could simul- 
taneously be urging the French Government to bring Lenin and 
Trotsky to Paris. At Peckham he said : 

Look at what has happened in Russia. [A voice: “‘ Might happen here.” Another 

voice: “I don’t think.”] Oh no, we are much too sensible for that. If{ it did happen 
here, I don’t mind saying to my friend there he would be jolly sorry for it in less 
than twelve months. Look at what has happened in Russia There you have 
had a pure class Government. . . . In Russia you have got now the claim that govem- 
ment must be entirely in the hands of one class. They won't allow the other classes 
even to vote. What is the result? The result is chaos, anarchy, confusion. Have 
the working classes benefited ? There is starvation there, there are people dying by 
scores of thousands for want of food, credit is gone, there is no work, there are massacres 
all over the place, and Heaven knows what is going to happen in Russia. And there 
is a gentleman here who would say, “ Let us have the same thing in this country.” 
[Cries of ““Shame!”]... The Labour Party is being run by the extreme pacifist, 
Bolshevist group. 
And yet Bolsheviks, while anathema in London, were to come to 
Paris, surprise being expressed in “ Progressive quarters’ at the 
“exclusiveness ” of France in declining to infect her capital with 
this poison. To recognize Lenin and Trotsky would be flying 
in the face of Providence, and whatever lame apologies may be 
put forward by the Downing Street Press for this Downing Street 
gaffe, to invite these cold-blooded murderers to the Peace Con 
ference is to whitewash their past and to “recoguize” them in 
the accepted sense of that term. 


MATTERS were not improved by the subsequent action of the 
Peace Conference, which while rejecting Mr. Lloyd George’s pro- 
posal that Lenin and Trotsky should come to Paris, 
equally repudiated the French non possumus, and 
on President Wilson’s initiative adopted what “ re 
sponsible statesmen” call “a compromise” by inviting all the 
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Russian groups, including the cut-throats of the Soviet, to for- 

ther on an island in the Sea of Marmora. This proposal was 
officially described in the Conference communiqué of January 22 as 
exclusively designed “to help the Russian people, not to hinder 
them or to interfere in any manner with their right to settle their 
own affairs in their own way.” The Allied and Associated Powers 
regarded the Russians as their friends, not as enemies, and 
“are willing to help them in any way they are willing to be 
helped.”” Their trouble and distress would steadily increase, 
hunger and privation becoming more and more acute and general, 
and more impossible to relieve, unless order were restored and 
normal conditions of labour, trade, and transportation re-created. 
The Peace Conference consequently sought “some way in which 
to assist the Russian people to establish order.” They recog- 
nized their absolute right to direct their own affairs “ without 
dictation or direction of any kind from outside; they do not 
wish to exploit or make use of Russia in any way.” They 
recognized the Revolution “ without reservation,’ and “ will in 
no way and in no circumstances aid or give countenance to any 
attempt at a counter-revolution.” Nor do they “ favour or assist 


? 


any one of the organized groups now contending for the leader- 
ship and guidance of Russia as against the others; their sole 
and sincere purpose is to do what they can to bring Russia peace 
and an opportunity to find her way out of her present troubles.” 


ce 


The Associated Powers “‘ engaged in the solemn and responsible 
work of establishing the peace of Europe and of the world ” were 
keenly alive to the fact “ that Europe and the world cannot be 
at peace if Russia is not.” It was therefore their duty “to 
serve Russia in this great matter as generously, as unselfishly, 
as thoughtfully and ungrudgingly as they would serve any other 
friend and Ally, and they are ready to render this service in the 
way that is most acceptable to the Russian Polle [? People].” 
Accordingly : 

They invite every organized group that is now exercising or attempting to exercise 
political authority or military control anywhere in Siberia, or within the boundaries 
of European Russia as they stood before the war just concluded (except in Finland), 
to send representatives for each group, to the Princes Islands, Sea of Marmora, where 
they will be met by representatives of the Associated Powers, provided in the meantime 
there is a truce of arms amongst the parties invited, and that all armed forces anywhere 
sent or directed against any people or territory outside the boundaries of European 
Russia as they stood before the war or against Finland or against any people or territory 
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whose autonomous action is in contemplation in the fourteen articles upon which the 
present Peace negotiatiors are based shall be meanwhile withdrawn and aggressive 
military action cease, 


RvussIAN representatives were invited to confer with the repre- 
sentatives of the Associated Powers ‘in the freest and the 
— frankest way with a view to ascertaining the 
Prinkipe wishes of all sections of the Russian people,” 
in order to bring about an agreement whereby “ Russia may 
work our her own purposes and happy co-operative relations 
be established between her people and the other peoples of the 
world.” To this invitation a prompt reply was requested as the 
Russian guests would be expected to be at the rendezvous by 
February 15, 1919. The locale was a group of islands eight miles 
south-east of Constantinople. Princes Islands are said to owe 
their name to having been the pleasure-resort of the Byzantine 
emperors, the climate being mild, equable, and salubrious, as a 
result of which the population live longer than any other popula- 
tion in the world. The chief island is Prinkipo, which. has, 
however, the drawback, according to the Times, of being devoid 
of any drinking water, which has accordingly to be brought from 
Asia. Nevertheless it is an attractive spot, and when the Turkish 
Government wished to show special consideration to General 
Townshend they placed a villa on Prinkipo at his disposal. 


No one (outside Bolshevik circles) beyond the eminent personages 
responsible for this curious invitation, and their Press echoes, had 
a good woid to say for it, while the very Bolsheviks 
Pres end Cons professed to view it with contempt, explaining that 
as they were “ victorious ” they had no need to negotiate, though 
they did not reject the proposition “in principle.” Every 
anarchist in Europe is naturally delighted at this unexpected 
dénouement, which was thus described by the exceptionally well- 
informed Morning Post correspondent in Paris: “ Lenin has won 
his greatest diplomatic triumph.’ Such was declared to be the 
opinion of all France, except the circle of L’Humanité. It was 
equally the view of all the British in Paris “ who can see further 
than the circumscribed vision of a Chief Whip.” But if His 
Majesty’s Ministers imagine that their patronage of Bolshevism 
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abroad be good electioneering at home, they should speedily realize 
their error. Meanwhile the harm is done. The same correspon- 
dent emphasizes the immense importance of the Russian question, 
which dwarfs every other issue in Paris, including the League of 
Nations, and the first step of the Associated Powers after prolonged 
paralysis is regarded by expert opinion as a “ huge blunder.” 
The argument of those who inspired the picnic at Prinkipo is 
that the Bolsheviks are now so strong and the other Russian 
groups so divided, that a restoration of peace would require an 
expeditionary force such as no British, French, or American 
statesman dare suggest to their respective countries. If true, 
this is partly due to the waste of precious time, against which 
there were many unofficial protests, and now apparently, according 
to advocates of “ Prinkipo,” it is impossible to fight Lenin and 
Trotsky, and so the only alternative is: “* Let bygones be bygones, 
including the murder of Captain Cromie, and let us meet for a 
friendly discussion at Prinkipo, where there is good hotel accom- 
modation.” As against the picnic policy the Morning Post 
suggests that the military might of the Bolsheviks is not nearly 
so formidable as to defy Powers that have just won the greatest 
victory in the world’s history. Even those most impressed by 
the Bolshevik’s fighting capacity did not estimate their effectives 
at more than 150,000 men, which could be dealt with by an Allied 
army of volunteers. But even were it granted that the military 
arguments in favour of non-intervention were sound, surely there 
was some other policy between sending an army to Moscow and 
Petrograd and “sitting down at the same table with a band of 
tuffianly cut-throats.” It is such decisions as these, which are 
only inspired by good intentions, that make the world ask, “ Has 
Civilization won the War only to lose the Peace ? ” 


AccorpinG to the Morning Post correspondent already quoted, 
who is clearly in touch with the best opinion and is no mere 
f reflector of the legends of “ the Kindergarten,” the 
Lenin’s . a se cri 
Triumph action of the Allied I owers could only make things 
worse for every Allied Government and for every 
Allied nation, as Lenin, who was a very clever man, would exploit 
“Prinkipo ” as a means of once more getting into touch with 
the Western Democracies and stirring up loca] Bolshevikism in 
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France and England, to say nothing of India—his contention 
being that if the Bolsheviks are fit to be met at Prinkipo they 
are fit to send representatives to London and Paris, and we shall 
have Litvinoff or some other Leninite back in our midst. What 
made matters ten times worse from the point of view of propaganda 
was that the Bolsheviks could now boast that the Western demo- 
cracies had been unable to resist the cash that was dangled before 
them. “In a word, Lenin has scored over President Wilson and 
Mr. Lloyd George. They have swallowed his bait—the offer to meet 
Russia’s financial obligations to the A!lies. The Russians are an 
idealistic people. Lenin can say to them, ‘ These people would 
have nothing to do with me until I offered to pay them back a 
bit of their money.’” As the well-informed writer we have 


quoted observes, “ The whole proposal, in a word, is amateurish 
in the extreme. The secret diplomacy of the Balplatz was, in 
a way, less dangerous than this bungling ‘ in the public view. 
For one thing, it was an affront to France--who has far greater 
material interests in Russia and more temptation to succumb to 
cash than any other Power. It was likewise an insult to the 
Russian statesmen in Paris “ to spring suddenly on them a proposal 


999 


to meet the men who have carried murder and violence into 
their homes and have outraged their inmost convictions as patriots 
and men of honour.” This gaffe has compromised the prestige 
of the Peace Con'erence. We can readily conce ve the fee!ings 
of all decent Russians who have struggled valiantly against the 
Bolshevik horror. We remember our own fee ngs when, two 
years ago. President Wilson professed to be unable to distinguish 
between the aims of the Entente and the aims of the Central 
Empires, though he did not propose that we should picnic with 
them at Prinkipo. We can imagine what British officers, con- 
fined as prisoners of war in the Hanover Command, would feel 
at an invitation to spend a week-end with General Hanisch 
and the brothers Niemeyer, who had taken a fiendish delight in 
humiliating them. But compared with the Soviets these Boches 
were humanitarians, and Russians, of whom there are many in 
Paris, allow us to remain in no doubt whatsoever as to whut they 
think of a proposition which would be merely grotesque were 
it not so tragic, that the sponge be passed over the Russian Terror. 
Probably President Wilson and Mr. Lloyd George never had 
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time to attend to its details and remained blissfully unconscious 
of the horrors that have taken place wherever Bolsheviks have 
had the upper hand. It so happens that the same newspapers 
containing Russian remonstrances against “ Prinkipo” contain 
fresh information of the hideous murder of the Tsar Nicholas 
and his family by the local Soviets, whose action in disposing of 
the Emperor, it will be remembered, was formally approved by 
the bloody Bolshevik Government, though great efforts have 
been made to prevent any authentic account of the crime from 
reaching the outside world. It looks as though the “ other 
Russian groups’ would save the Western Democracies from 
shaking hands with these miscreants by declining the trip to 
Prinkipo. M. Sazonoff leaves the world in little doubt as to the 
attitude of the Governments he represents. 


“L’ar¥alRE Prinkipo” is infinitely the most important decision 
yet arrived at by the Peace Conference, nor is its importance likely 
tle Crabb to diminish with the lapse of time. As against 
a . . . . "“/~— . 
™8 this action, which it were difficult to characterize 
in the limits of parliamentary language, must be set the wise 
decision and no less wise announcement that the Conference 
would decline to recognize territorial seizures with a view to 
establishing “claims,” some of which it is understood were in 
process of development when this warning was issued and dis- 
patched by wireless telegraphy all over the world. The Associated 
Powers declare themselves ‘“‘ deeply disturbed by the news which 
comes to them of the many instances in which armed force is being 
made use of in many parts of Europe and the East to gain posses- 
sion of territory the rightful claim to which the Peace Conference 
is to be asked to determine.” They consequently deem it their 
duty 
to utter a solemn warning that possession gained by force will seriously prejudice the 
daims of those who use such means. It will create the presumption that those who 
employ force doubt the justice and validity of their claim, and purpose to substitute 
possession for proof of right, and set up sovereignty by coercion rather than by racial 
or national preference and natural historical association. They thus put a cloud 
Upon every evidence of title they may afterwards allege and indicate their distrust 
of the Conference itself. Nothing but the most unfortunate results can ensue. If 


they expect justice they must refrain from force and place their claims in unclouded 
good faith in the hands of the Conference of Peace. 


Simultaneously there was issued an inspired statement by Reuter 
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that all claims upon German Overseas territories would be deft | wor 
over for adjudication by the League of Nations, which is inter- | thet 
preted elsewhere as evidence of British altruism—as to which | stea 
there could never have been any reasonable doubt— though? jwe | Na 
shall be interested to hear what the Commonwealth of Australia, | grcl 
New Zealand, South Africa, and other distant Britons have to Fiisoe 
say, seeing that they are unanimous in regarding the exclusion | the 
of Germany from the continents and oceans in which they are | gig 
situate as a vital condition of their own future security. the | and 
British Government has pledged itself in the most formal and | this 
explicit manner to the Dominions, the undertaking being repeated | Cor 
by Mr. Walter Long, the Colonial Secretary, on the eve of the | Lor 
General Election, on which it exercised no inconsiderable influc:ve. | No 
We hesitate to believe that this policy has also been renounced, | fu 
though in view of the personnel of the British Delegation nothing | eh 
would surprise us. Our Government has been wittily described ag 
consisting of “ Mr. Lloyd George and the last man he spoke to.” | dec 
In Paris the wrong man will be constantly found at his elbow. 


- 
Bp 


THE second plenary session of the Peace Conference (January 25) | Na 
adopted the following resolutions, moved by the President of the 
United States, seconded by the British Prime 
Minister : 

(a) It is essential to the maintenance of the world settlement which the Associated } ex 
nations are now met to establish that a League of Nations be created to promote 


international co-operation to ensure the fulfilment of accepted international obligations, 
and to provide safeguards against war. ca 


ti Int egral ” 


(b) This League should be treated as an integral part of the gencral treaty of de 
peace, and should be open to every civilized nation which can be relied on to promote 
its objects. ml 

(c) The members of the League should periodically meet in international confer. § to 
ence, and should have a permanent organization and secretariat to carry on the we 
business of the League in the intervals between the Conference. The Conference . 
therefore appoints a committee representative of the Associated Governments to work tie 
out the details of the constitution and functions of the League. . lit 
President Wilson is described as being almost overcome by the ff he 
gravity of the occasion, and there was neither a smile nor a cheer § & 
as he expounded his well known views in precise and positive § 2 
terms. To students of the modus operandi of the Peace Con: § 
ference it sounded almost ironic when he declared, “A select § ¥ 
class are no longer the governors of mankind. The fortunes of § & 
mankind are now in the hands of the plain people of the whole § & 
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e left 'worid. Satisfy them and you have established peace. Fail to satisfy 
inter- |them and no arrangement you can make will either set up or 
vhich |steady the peace of the world.” In his opinion a League of 
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Na .ons was the basis of the settlement, the keystone of the whole 
| arch. Mr. Lloyd George was brief but picturesque. He had 
recer''y visited the diesel areas of France and realized anew 
the horrors of war, for which the proposed League was the remedy. 
Signor Orlando, the Italian Prime Minister, was impassioned, 
and M. Léon Bourgeois—one of the few French enthusiasts in 
this cause--categorical, after which the subject was relegated to 
Committees on which for once an Englishman found a place—- 
Lord Robert Cecil—-to be balanced, howev er, by General Smuts. 
Nov a few will sympathize with the pertinent inquiry of Mr. 
Hughes as to whether it would be permissible to discuss the 
eeheme ‘‘ when it is finished,” and will weleome M. Clemenceau’s 
assurance that ordinary mortals will be heard before the Divinities 
decree. 


We do not propose at this stage to enlarge upon the ““ League of 
Nations,” which remains an academic question, until we know 

at any rate the substance of the Peace Prelimi- 
—_ ting naries. These can be settled without undue 

delay, provided our orators repress their natural 
exuberance, and journalists cease to regard the Peace Conference 
as primarily assembled to provide them with “ copy.” If any one 
can produce a practical plan for a League of Nations likely to 
decrease such risks as the world has lately undergone and to 
mitigate the wanton barbarities of war, we shall be among the first 
tosupport it, if only as a guarantee of the present Settlement. But 
ve have no plan of our own beyond the close and cordial associa- 
tion of the present Allies, of which, however, there is said to be 
little hope, because the United States resolutely refuses to regard 
herself as the “ally” of anybody, even France, and will only 
consent to be responsible for the Peace in which her President 
plays so prominent a part on condition that France and the rest 
of us consent to embrace Germany and to treat her as a Power 
we can trust. Official England, judging by its past record, is 
capable of anything in this direction—Mr. Lloyd George might 
take the Boche to his bosom to-morrow, as he is embracing the 
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Bolsheviks to-day—but unofficial England declines to walk into 
this palpable trap, and no Government could compel the country 
to do so. The drafting of any workable scheme of League of 
Nations such as President Wilson adumbrates is entirely beyond 
us. It is to be founded apparently on the ruins of the Balance 
of Power, and we doubt whether any of our intelligentsia, however 
subtle or cosmopolitan, can supply the void. We are confirmed 
in this scepticism by the surprising statement that the President, 
who may be regarded as the godfather of the League of Nations, 
has so far made no attempt to reduce his ideas to writing. Where 
so thoughtful a student and so masterly an expositor fails, lesser 
men can hardly hope to succeed. 


THERE is, needless to say, a vital difference between a League of 
Nations embodying a serious effort to end all war by the force 
majeure of an overwhelming international Police— 
i.e. armaments alias Armies and Navies—and some 
mild development of The Hague Conference or enlargement of the 
former Concert of Europe. The one would fulfil the aspirations 
of those who regard the Great War as a “ war against war,” 
which is to be finally banished from the earth. The latter is 
merely machinery for discussion and conciliation without any 
serious guarantee or sanction in the case of conflict among Great 
Powers. Both The Hague Conference and the Concert of Europe 
served to emphasize the perfidy of particular Governments, 
which either repudiated their own signature or exploited inter- 
national intercourse to foment quarrels among their neighbours 
for their own advantage. France, being nearer the danger, is 
bound to regard with different eyes projects that might commend 
themselves to the United States, protected as is the latter by 
three thousand miles of sea. Great Britain stands midway 
between them. We have had a fresh demonstration of the 
inestimable advantage of being an island, and naturally look at 
national security through naval eyes. This might incline us to 
the American point of view were it not for the fact that the war 
has brought home to us a hundredfold that the security of France 
is a condition of our existence. We do not say that there is 
irreconcilable division of opinion in Paris on this subject, or that 
there will be, but if American statesmanship, so to speak, put 4 


Alternative 
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friendly pistol to our head and summoned us to choose between 
the American and French standpoints—i.e. the League of Nations 
including Germany, or the Balance of Power without the United 
States—we should from sheer necessity elect for the latter. We 
do not say it will come to this; we hope it may not. But we 
should be prepared, nor must there be any hesitation or ambiguity 
about our answer. 


Lorp Rosert Ceci, who is in charge of “ the League of Nations 
Section” of the British Delegation at the Peace Conference, is 

known to be devoted to the cause, and as he is 
Draft both a man of principle and of resource he will 
Scheme Fae ; 

not lightly relinquish his task as impracticable. 
Unbeknown to the British, our Government has for many years 
been making weekly propaganda on this question via the American 
Press in a manner that is somewhat resented in Republican circles, 
which hold that George Washington’s injunction to the United 
States to keep clear of “entangling Alliances” precludes the 


Great Republic from entering a League of Nations involving 


vast, if vague, responsibilities on matters unaffecting American 
interests. Lord Robert is, however, a cautious as well as a daring 
man, and few will be found to quarrel with his communiqué 
to the Press summarizing the draft scheme which he has submitted, 
apparently in conjunction with General Smuts—whose judgment 
on European questions, it must be said frankly, is less trusted by 
unofficial England than by official England, with whom his word 
islaw. According to Lord Robert Cecil’s epitome (given to the 
Press January 22) of this scheme—which is elaborately set forth 
in a pamphlet by General Smuts—on the analogy of International 
Posts and Telegraphs, Danube Commissions, and Rhine Conven- 
tions, as well as certain international labour organizations, there 
would be wider machinery of the same kind with the primary 
object of preserving peace. Lord Robert doubts whether the 
world is yet ready for a rigid system of international control of 
nations, either by the vote of a superior council or by the decision 
of an international tribunal. International quarrels are described 
as “non-justiciable’”’ as well as “ justiciable.” Naturally the 
former are the graver, and in such cases “ the League ” must be 
content to work by conciliation, as in the case of labour disputes 
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It could prevent surprise declarations of war and surprise mobiliza- 
tions such as those which Germany and Austria sprang on the 
world in August 1914, for which purpose it must possess the 
necessary force and be able to make the necessary decisions. The 
League ‘“‘ must be able to compel quarrelling nations to accept a 
delay long enough to enable the forces making for peace by concilia- 
tion to exercise their influence.”’ Delay, discussion, conciliation, 
would be its main weapons when “ dealing with disputes in which 
vital interests of great nations were involved.’ As in the case of 
the Peace Conference, the ultimate decision must rest with the 
Great Powers, “since in the last resort the League could only 
enforce its decision by military power, and the great nations would 
always possess preponderant military power.” ‘This is perfectly 
true, though it hardly carries us much further, as the crux of the 
whole matter is whether, as in the case of a civil police force, 
great nations will allow their armaments to act automatically 
and uphold every decision of ‘‘ the League of Nations,” regardless 
of the sentiments of the nations providing those armaments ! 
Obviously not. 


THERE will be general agreement with Lord Robert Cecil’s conten- 
tion that minor disputes between nations could be settled by an 
international tribunal, as has frequently happened 
before when they were not settled by diplomacy. 
Nor is there any objection to the establishment of a permanent 
International Council of the League, sitting in some selected 
spot, and consisting of the Prime Minister or other members of 
the various Governments co-operating, who would meet regularly. 
“ Germany should be admitted, not immediately, but as soon as 
she showed that she could be trusted. The same applies to German 
Austria-Hungary, but the new States formed out of the wreck 
of the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy could be admitted without 
difficulty as soon as they had a settled Government.” The date 
at which Germany becomes “ trustworthy ’’ is wisely left blank. 
We have no desire to throw cold water on single-minded enthusiasts 
engaged on a peculiarly difficult task, but we confess to being 
unable to see how any such body as that sketched by Lord Robert 
Cecil would have materially contributed to the prevention of wat 
in 1914. Indeed it might have made matters worse, as Germany 


1914 
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could at the outset have counted on the support of many nations, 
who, through the machinery of the League of Nations, would 
have become publicly committed to her cause. War came because 
Berlin willed it, and because Germany and her confederates were 
ready to the last shell, while the other Powers were asleep or 
unprepared. For the very same reason—namely, that she had 
a definite policy involving action at a prearranged moment— 
German diplomatic machinery would have successfully “ doped ” 
the League of Nations, on whose Supreme Council our own “ Wait- 
and-Sees ’ (who had not so much as made up their minds what 
to do even if there was war) would not have had “ a dog’s chance.” 
The voting among the Great Powers in the hypothetic League of 
Nations would probably have been unfavourable to the Entente. 
Germany, Austria-Hungary, and Italy, as the Triplice, would 
have, to start with, voted en bloc against France and Russia. 
The British and Japanese Governments would presumably have 
been neutral during the vital phase when public opinion was 
making up its mind. Among the lesser Powers German partisans 
then included Turkey, Bulgaria, Rumania, Sweden, Spain, Holland, 
probably Switzerland. Denmark would not dare oppose her 
gigantic neighbour, whom a pro-German Vatican would have 
enthusiastically supported. It would have been a perilous pros- 
pect, in which conceivably Norway might have been on the side 
of Civilization against Kultur, with Serbia. Belgium would have 
been in great difficulties until England declared herself. When 
we remember that the United States was in August 1914 so 
unconscious of the real issues at stake and so innocent of the 
true character of Germany that even men like ex-President 
Roosevelt were neutral, i.e. pro-German (“for sixty days,” as 
he afterwards reluctantly confessed), we can only say that the 
League of Nations might have sealed the fate of the civilized 
world. Europe, in truth, stands less in need of new leagues than 
ofnew statesmanship. If Lord Robert Cecil will recall the attitude 
of the four Front Benches of the two Houses of Parliament towards 
the ‘“ German danger,” which they all pooh-poohed as “ the night- 
mare of crazy alarmists,” he will agree that there was ‘‘ something 
rotten in the State of Denmark.” We were governed by “ pea- 
nut’ politicians entirely unconscious of impending catastrophe 
although it stared them in the face. No League of Nations could 
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have saved such blind leaders of the blind, though it might have 
made the catastrophe irremediable by ranging overwhelming 
forces on the side of Germany. What may be the remedy for 
the disease with which Great Britain was and is afflicted we 
cannot say, but unless we can produce statesmanship capable 
of seeing things as they really are we shall go on tempting Provi- 
dence until we ultimately succumb. 


WE would hazard the hope that amid all these alarums and ex- 
cursions—ill-timed efforts to placate the implacable and essays 
in Utopia—the Big Five will remember that the 
A Lesson allie, om ‘ x 
from Haig raison d étre of the Peace Conference is to make 
peace at the earliest possible moment with the 
Powers with whom we have waged war. This Peace is not to be 
“ negotiated,” but “ dictated,” if previous pledges mean anything, 
When that great task is done they will be free to establish the 
Millennium, putting an end to all wars. Meanwhile, unless they 
end this particular war—which is only suspended under an armis- 
tice—and take the necessary military as well as political steps 
to transform it into a Treaty of Peace, they might wake up one 
morning to the disagreeable discovery that while the Allied 
Armies were rapidly vanishing Hindenburg had reorganized the 
“ unconquered ’’ German host and with the Russian reservoir of 
man-power had suddenly resumed the unfinished war. Nor should 
the assembled statesmen forget that they are not meeting in 
Paris—so much earlier than they expected—through their own 
efforts, but thanks to the self-sacrifice and genius of the men who 
won the war. We cannot help regretting that the spirit of the 
Fighting Men finds so little reflection among the Talking Mea, 
by whom they have every right to be heard. The statesmen 
could not do better for themselves and their countries than by 
sitting down and seriously studying the war on sea and on land, 
as they would learn far more than they now know of the enemy 
and the methods by which he was overthrown. Precisely similar 
methods must be employed unless the Allies achieve a fiasco 
round the table as conspicuous as the triumph gained by the Allied 
armies on the stricken field. If they would read, mark, learn, and 
inwardly digest Sir Douglas Haig’s imperishable account of the 
downfall of German military power last autumn, and would 
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condescend to consult Marshal Foch, they would have some 


‘ chance of dispelling the growing dread lest in chasing rainbows 


the Big Five open a new chapter in the old war while dreaming 
of Perpetual Peace. 


ALTHOUGH we may regret for the sake of its own reputation that 
London has so far failed to do any honour to the British Navy— 
that the great sailor who commands the greatest 
Fleet that ever sailed the seas has been allowed to 
come and go without either official or public 
recognition in the Metropolis—we recognize the prior claim of the 
Scottish capital. Edinburgh conferred its freedom on Admiral 
Beatty on January 25, the occasion provoking a great popular 
demonstration to the officers and men of the Grand Fleet. In 
acknowledging the compliment Sir David Beatty—who should 
by now be at the head of the Admiralty and in charge of our 
defenceless interests in Paris—said it was a source of gratification 
to the Fleet “that the first public recognition of its services 
should take place in the city with which during the war it had 
been most intimately associated.” It was from the Firth of 
Forth that the cruisers set forth on their continuous sweeps and 
patrols, keeping watch and ward over the exits from the Heligoland 
Bight. It was to the Firth of Forth that the battle cruisers 
returned after the action in the Heligoland Bight on August 28, 
1914. It was from the Firth of Forth that the battle-cruisers 
and light-cruiser squadron set out on January 23, 1915, to make 
junction with the Harwich forces, on which occasion they encoun- 
tered the enemy battle-cruiser and light-cruiser squadrons and 
brought about the action of the Dogger Bunk, the destruction 
of the Bliicher, and the severe punishment of other vessels. It 
was to the Firth of Forth that they returned for their wounds to 
be healed and for their dead to be buried. Again, it was from 
the Firth of Forth that the battle-cruiser fleet sailed with the 
Fifth Battle Squadron on May 30, 1916, to fight the great battle 
on the 31st, which produced such an effect upon the enemy that 
never again had he ventured to come to grips with British sea- 
power. It was to the Firth of Forth, as Admiral Beatty reminded 
his audience, ‘“ that a German admiral in a German cruiser came 
to make arrangements for the surrender of the High Seas Fleet. 


Edinburgh and 
the Grand Fleet 
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Finally, it was from the Firth of Forth that the Grand Fleet sailed 
on an early morning of November and returned with the High 
Seas Fleet.’ These historical associations identified the Scottish 
capital with the Royal Navy for all time. After paying a tribute 
to the tireless work of the drifters, trawlers, and other small craft, 
the speaker declared that people hardly realized the size of the 
fleet based on the Firth of Forth. With the ships of the United 
States there were altogether 380 vessels of all classes in the Grand 
Fleet, with complements of 100,000 men. 


AFTER thanking the Lord Provost for his personal references 
Admiial Beatty explained, “It was easy to succeed when sup- 

ported by such able, gallant, and distinguished 
Sey brother flag-officers as he was privileged to have 
His Hire at oe ae ae oe 

with him that day,” while “ the fortitude, loyalty, 
and devotion to duty of the men was beyond all praise.” They 
had set a magnificeit example in these days of unrest which 
should never be forgotten. They had incurred the gratitude of 
the country, “and the country must not forget that the labourer 
was worthy of his hire. Nelson had said that his captains were 
a band of brothers; he could go further and say that the whole 
Fleet, from the Commander-in-Chief down to the last-joined boy, 
were a band of brothers.” In replying to a toast to the youngest 
Burgess at a dinner given by the Edinburgh Corporation, Sir 
David Beatty observed that this was the last night upon which 
the great battle fleets of the Grand Fleet would rest as one fleet 
in the Firth of Forth. On the morrow the first unit would depart 
from those waters. They had to return to their duties of policing 
the seas. “That great Empire-maker, the British Navy, had 
to play its part. It was being dispersed as soon as circumstances 
would permit all over the world.” The community is fully 
conscious of all that we owe to the great Admiral and the officers 
and men of the Grand Fleet. Let us hope that it may take to 
heart his strong hint that “the labourer is worthy of his hire,” 
because though it is impossible that we who have lived comfortably 
at home, thanks to the sacrifices of the men at sea, can ever 
requite that debt, we can, at any rate, do something to remove 
the injustice which cannot fail to be felt even in so patriotic and 
disciplined a body as the “great silent Navy” at the mean 
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treatment accorded to its officers. Year by year their long- 
overdue increase of pay has been postponed, until it has become 
a scandal in the face of the rising prices and the corresponding 
increase of salaries and wages on shore. As we know, a Committee 
is investigating the question of the men’s pay, and we may be 
sure that as they and their wives are a political power to be 
reckoned with, they will get their due, but unless public opinion 
asserts itself amidst the pressure of bodies with a more menacing 
pull, Government, with an eye to the main chance, will assuredly 
overlook the more pressing claims of the underpaid officers of the 
Royal Navy, whose families frequently live in penury, which 
will be aggravated as demobilization halves their pay. The new 
House of Commons, which owes its existence to the Navy, should 
insist on raising this as a question of ‘ urgent public importance,” 
and as an interim measure demand the distribution of the Prize 
Money stolen from the Navy by the Government. 


Tue German General Election (January 19) should finally destroy 
those illusions concerning the enemy so sedulously fostered abroad 
‘ with a view to softening the hard-hearted A lies 
General and mitigating their terms to a penitent Power. 
Election Just as “‘ German Bolshevikism ” has been worked 
for rather more than it is worth as a bogy to intimidate the 
Peace Conference, who are tacitly invited “to help the German 
Government to restore order ”’ lest the infection spread elsewhere, 
so a camouflaged “‘ Democracy ”’ is cited as evidence that the new 
Germany is not as the old Germany, having completely broken 
with the past, and is therefore worthy to be treated as an honour- 
able civilized nation. There is one serious test of “a change of 
heart’ in the inhabitants of the Fatherland, one significant 
symptom of repentance on their part for the horrors perpetrated 
in their name—i.e. popular repudiation of all the political Parties 
that applauded and supported the war, by the return of the 
anti-war Parties to the new National Assembly, which is based 
on universal adult suffrage with Proportional Representation. 
There are only two anti-war Parties in Germany—namely, the 
“Spartacus ” fanatics led by Liebnecht and Rosa Luxemburg, who 
were conveniently murdered on the eve of the elections, and the 
“ Minority Socialists,” or Independents, under Herr Haase. These 
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groups alone opposed the Kaiser’s war policy before the collapse of 
last autumn, and are alone entitled to be regarded as bona fide, 
The Spartacus group was so hopeless of success at the polls that it 
proclaimed a boycott of the elections, and consequently has no 
representation in the new Parliament. The ‘‘ Minority Socialists ” 
held 25 of the 397 seats in the old Reichstag, but have only 
returned 22 Members to the new and enlarged House containing 
433 members. The remaining seats were carried by one or other 
of the various Jingo Parties which backed Kaiser Government so 
long as it looked like winning and endorsed “ the German Peace” 
imposed last winter on Russia and Rumania by the Treaties of 
Brest-Litovsk and Bukarest respectively. When it comes to a 
question of terms we should not forget that dismemberment and 
penal indemnities were considered appropriate for the defeated 
enemies of Germany by the German Democracy now declaring 
itself “the German Imperial Republic,’ which by its recent 
voting accepts responsibility for the handiwork of the various 
Kaiser Parties of the old regime, though some of these factions 
have followed the example of their rulers by changing their name 
and their tune. Their hearts remain the same. 


ALTHOUGH Downing Street is evidently eager to be bamboozled 
by the new Germany as effectually as it was by the old Germany, 
it is all-important that unofficial England should 
decline to be hocused by the Parliamentary panto- 
mime enacted in Berlin. It is bad enough to be 
fooled by our own Parliamentarians—we simply cannot afford to 
extend the privilege to the enemy. Let us try and understand 
the German National Assembly so that we may know where we 
are. The largest single Party are “the Majority Socialists,” 
formerly the “tame” or ‘“ Kaiser” Socialists, who invariably 
said ditto to the Kaiser though they were employed by the 
Wilhelmstrasse to promote Pacifism in the Entente by occasionally 
posing as Pacifists themselves. Mr. Lloyd George, as we have 
been. lately allowed to learn, at one time fell a victim to these 
insidious intriguers and approved the Stockholm Conference in 
the spring of 1917, until he realized his mistake and changed his 
mind—hence his rupture with Mr. Henderson. The Leaders of 
“the Majority Socialists ’ are Herr Ebert and Herr Scheidemann, 
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of whom we need say nothing more than that they now dominate 
the German Government and enjoy the confidence of the Indus- 
trial Junkers who were greedy Annexationists so late as last 
year. This Party has grown from 84 Members in the old Reichs- 
tag to 165 in the National Assembly. In domestic politics 
these so-called “ Socialists’ are Radicals, though, unlike British 
Radicals, they are Jingoes. Next to them in number are the 
old Centre Party, or Catholics, who were 88 in the last House 
and are 91 in the present one, where they now masquerade as 
the “ Christian People’s Party,” their chief being the notorious 
Erzberger, another member of the “ reformed ’’ German Govern- 
ment and the one selected to try and trick the Allies over the 
Armistice. Thirdly we have “the German Democratic Party,” 
numbering 75 (formerly “ Radicals ’ and Bismarckian“ Liberals ’’) 
against 46 in the Reichstag. They were likewise enthusiastic 
followers of the drum of “ militarism.” The fourth group is the 
attenuated Conservative Party, which has dropped from 71 to 38, 
and, following the prevailing fashion, calls itself “‘ the German 
National People’s Party.” Then come the Independent Socialists, 
numbering 22, and the rump of the old National Liberal Party, 
rechristened “the German People’s Party,” who held 45 seats in 
the Reichstag and 22 in the National Assembly. The few remain- 
ing seats are scattered among such negligible factions as Guelphs, 
Bavarian Peasants’ League, Wiirtemburg Bourgeois Party, ete. 
Alsace-Lorraine was assigned 12 seats, but, naturally, refused 
to vote. 


Ir will, we cannot help hoping, be observed in that portion of the 
London Press which has been trying to make our flesh creep by 


depicting Bolshevikism as overrunning Germany, 
that there is not one single Bolshevik in the German 
National Assembly. While not agreeing with 
those who regard Bolshevikism in Germany with such alarm— 
because not only would it serve Germany right to have a dose of 
the medicine with which she has poisoned her neighbours, while 
internal anarchy would paralyse her for some years—there is 
admittedly some advantage from the Allies’ point of view in 
having a stable Government in Berlin effectively controlling the 
German Empire, and, moreover, one responsible to an Assembly 
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whose constituent Parties are themselves responsible for the policy 
which has brought Germany to her present plight. In a word, 
we have not to deal with a new and innocent Germany under new 
and innocent men, but with the old and guilty Germany under 
men only one degree less guilty than the Kaiser and his Ministers, 
who upheld Frightfulness in all its forms with no less zest than 
“ militarists *” executed the Kaiser’s orders in Belgium, France, 
and elsewhere. The French Government have recently produced 
fresh evidence of Wilhelm II’s criminality in the form of a letter 
addressed to his confederate, the late Emperor Francis Joseph 
of Austria, in August 1914, explaining the methods Germany 
had decided to adopt as a matter of calculated policy. It runs 
as follows : 


My soul is torn, but everything must be put to fire and sword: men, 
women, children, and old men must be slaughtered; and not a tree or 
house be left standing. 

With these methods of terrorism, which alone are capable of affect- 
ing a people as degenerate as the French, the war will be over in two 
months, whereas if I admit humanitarian considerations it will last 
years. 

In spite of my repugnance I have therefore been obliged to recom- 
mend the former system. 


Tuts document has sent a fresh shiver of horror through civilized 
communities. Its publication is doubtless exasperating to the 
Realpolitikers who still control Germany as tending 
to harden the Allies, though we shall probably 
be told that it only convicts the Kaiser, whose 
innocent subjects were entirely in the dark as to his policy and 
practices. ‘This we know to be a lie because there was no conceal- 
ment of the horrors perpetrated wherever German troops went, 
which provoked no audible protest from any section of the German 
people, and we make bold to say that had the Kaiser’s hideous 
letter been published at the time it was written, when the Germans 
were confident of capturing Paris and destroying France, so far 
from arousing disgust in the Fatherland, it would have increased 
the sovereign’s popularity among his Huns. The same may be 
said had this document been produced at any time when the 
Germans felt confident of victory. Their Emperor, after all, only 
expressed their own sentiments and proclaimed the policy his 
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people heartily approved so long as it was successful. They only 
began to develop humanitarianism in the hour of defeat, under 
the dread of receiving in their own homes and in their own persons 
the treatment they gloated over when meted out to their victims. 


Tue British General Election is already fading into the past, 
although it only occurred six weeks ago and the results were not 
announced until December 28. This is partly 
owing to the intervening pressure of momentous 
events, partly because our spendthrift politicians 
have already frittered away no small part of that magnificent 
harvest of patriotism. The constituencies were in a grave dilemma 
from which they extricated themselves with their customary 
good sense. Those of us who saw something of the elections 
doubt whether Mr. Lloyd George is the national hero that sensa- 
tional Sunday journals would have us believe. Few take the 
Prime Minister at the valuation of the Sunday Pictorial except 
those who are hopeful of getting something out of him, i.e. 
the posse comitatus of hangers-on of the Coalition—men who 
are “not in politics for their health.” To the bulk of the 
community the Lloyd George Government is a case of Hobson’s 
Choice. There is nothing else. Both alternatives presenting 
themselves were impossible—namely, Mr. Asquith, flanked by 
Messrs. Runciman and McKenna, and the so-called “ Labour 
Party,” which had allowed itself to be dragged through the mud 
by the Ramsay Macdonalds, Snowdens, Outhwaites, ete., owing to 
the weakness and vanity of Mr. Arthur Henderson, the catspaw 
of the Potsdam Pacifists, who would land the country in naked 
Bolshevikism if they could. The country concentrated on the 
salutary task of destroying these factions, of which a clean sweep 
was made, and incidentally a huge Coalition majority returned, 
which is quite erroneously, though not unnaturally, interpreted by 
Ministers—who do not suffer from excess of modesty—as evidence 
of the country’s boundless belief in them. The nation wished to 
punish those who were primarily responsible for our lack of pre- 
parations before the war against a danger that hit the Asquith 
Cabinet in the face, but at which they would not look, preferring 
to prate of ‘‘ social reforms ”’ and to treat Lord Roberts as a village 
idiot. Mr. Asquith, as Prime Minister, was the chief culprit, and 
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has paid the penalty which occasionally overtakes those who are 
faithless to a great public trust. “ You can fool all people for 
some time, and some people for all time, but you cannot fool all 
the people for all time.” Mr. Lloyd George should assimilate 
that aphorism, 


In the next place, the electors wished to punish all those who 
had been half-hearted in prosecuting the war or who had been 
ready to negotiate with an unbeaten enemy, as 
also those who were distrusted on the peace terms. 
Some had opposed or obstructed measures vital to victory and 
were generally regarded as pro-German. Under the stigma of 
unreliability the Asquithian Liberal Party fell; not that the 
late Prime Minister is a whit more unsound than his successor— 
we believe him to be sounder and steadier on peace terms—but 
his entourage is hopeless. Under the second suspicion, i.e. of 
being traitors to the national cause, the Independent Labour 
Party has practically disappeared from parliamentary life. Never 
was there such a debacle as that of the “ Liberals” and the 
Pacifists. The Unionist rout of 1906 under Mr. Balfour’s leader- 
ship was child’s play compared to the present collapse. Not 
only ‘was Mr. Asquith ignominiously ejected from East Fife, 
which he had represented without serious challenge for thirty- 
two years—as is graphically recorded elsewhere by Mr. John 
Chapman, to whose initiative, determination, and devotion this 
historic victory is so largely due—but all his colleagues of Cabinet 
rank suffered the same fate. The mills of the gods grind slowly, 
but they grind exceeding small, and they made mincemeat of “ the 
Old Gang,” of whom not a solitary member will reappear when 
Parliament opens this month. This portent should not be lost 
upon politicians generally, as it shows that there is a public 
opinion—however rarely it gets an opportunity of manifesting 
itself—which ultimately overtakes the “ great, wise, and eminent” 
who imagine themselves to be immune. Nor was there anything 
fluky in the distribution of punishment. In every case the 
Liberal ex-Cabinet Minister was knocked out by a substantial, 
and occasionally by an immense, majority. The same phenomenon 
was observable east, west, north, and south. Mr. McKenna in 
Monmouth, Mr. Runciman and Mr. Herbert Samuel in Yorkshire, 
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Sir Charles Hobhouse at Bristol, Mr. McKinnon Wood and Mr. 
Tennant in Scotland, were all at the bottom of the poll in three- 
cornered contests, with Coalition and Labour candidates above 
them. 


So far from ga'ning by Proportional Representation, as is patheti- 
caly suggested by their partisans, their plight would only have 
been made worse—the voters, men and women, 
simply would not have Asquithians at any price. 
Two of these great men polled so few votes as to forfeit their 
deposit of £150, due from those who obtain less than one-eighth 
of the total number of votes recorded—a humiliation to be measured 
by the fact that this provision was inserted in the Reform Act 
as a safeguard against “ freak ’’ candidatures. All of them were 
standing for what used to be regarded as safe Liberal seats which 
they had held for many years. Mr. Tennant, Mr. Asquith’s 
brother-in-law, had represented Berwickshire since 1894, Mr. 
McKenna North Monmouth since 1895, Sir Charles Hobhouse 
Bristol since 1900, while Messrs. Runciman and Herbert Samuel 
had held their northern seats since 1902, Sir John Simon had sat 
for Walthamstow, Mr. McKinnon Wood for Glasgow, and Mr. 
Gulland (the Chief Opposition Whip) for Dumfries Boroughs since 
1906. None of these were carpet-baggers. They were black- 
balled by those who knew them best. The lesser lights of the 
Front Opposition Bench fared no better, the fate of Mr. Gulland 
overtaking his assistants, Mr. Geoffrey Howard, Walter Rea, and 
Sir Arthur Marshall. Only three non-Coalition Liberals who had 
ever sat on a Front Bench survived the flood—namely, Mr. George 
Lambert, Mr. F. D. Acland, and Captain Wedgwood Benn, in 
whose honour special plaques should be erected in the National 
Liberal Club. Mr. Masterman made yet another frantic effort 
to persuade a constituency of his merits, only to fail once more, 
while hardly any of the rank and file survived the landslide. 
The Labour Party did not secure seats in proportion to its votes 
and was not nearly so successful as it hoped, but it polled infinitely 
better than the Asquithian Liberals, and with 59 Members will 
be the second Party in the new Parliament if the Coalition hold 
together. Labour is clearly entitled to be treated as “ His 
Majesty’s Opposition,” unless, as we cannot help hoping, the 
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Coalition Liberals realize that they would be most useful if they 
left the unwieldy Government army and crossed the floor of the 
House to undertake duties that may otherwise be neglected. 


THE electors were equally discriminating in their attitude towards 
the Labour Party. They would not look at the Pacifists and 
. Bolshevists. Mr. Ramsay Macdonald, Mr. Philip 
Bolsheviks Snowden, Mr. W. C. Anderson (the husband of 
Miss Mary MacArthur), Mr. Jowett, and Mr. Thomas Richardson 
were all beaten, most of them being overwhelmed, conspicuously 
Mr. Ramsay Macdonald at Leicester and Mr. Snowden at Black- 
burn, who actually had five-figure majorities against them. Mr. 
Arthur Henderson suffered the fate which not infrequently befalls 
Mr. Facing-Both-Ways, being at the bottom of the poll in East 
Ham, with Mr. Clement Edwards, one of the candidates of the 
Democratic National Party, at the top. Still more satisfactory 
was the annihilation of Mr. John Maclean, the Bolshevist candidate 
in Glasgow, where he had the advantage of being freshly liberated 
from prison, to be beaten by Mr. George Barnes by a majority of 
two to one. (But the result might have been different had it 
been known that the War Cabinet of which Mr. Barnes was a 
member was pressing the French Government to bring the Russian 
Bolsheviks to Paris.) Another stout-hearted Labour patriot, 
Mr. George Roberts, smashed a Labour malcontent at Norwich by 
nearly twenty thousand votes. Mr. Stephen Walsh and Mr. John 
Hodge achieved equally sensational successes against similar 
elements. Mr. Havelock Wilson, of course, got in and will bea 
tower of strength. Outside the Ministry Mr. G. H. Thomas, Mr. 
Bowerman, Mr. Clynes, and other typical, Trade-Unionists who 
were not tarred with Bolshevism were equally successful, and men 
of the same kidney captured not a few seats in the Midlands, in 
Lancashire, and in Scotland. The most regrettable feature of 
these contests was the defeat of Miss Christabel Pankhurst by 
“ Labour ” at Smethwick. She would always have been a notable 
addition to Parliament and invaluable at this juncture. A seat 
should be found for her while those questions are uppermost on 
which she has made herself an expert. She was the only woman 
candidate to get within sight of success in Great Britain, the 
others failing by large majorities, our natural conservatism not 
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having yet accustomed us to the idea of women Members. It 
js said that women generally gave little support to their own sex." 


Ir were monotonous to record the Coalition majorities. That of 
Mr. Lloyd George at Carnarvon Boroughs—where Mr. Austin 
Harrison, of the English Review, had been obliging 
enough to afford him an opportunity of displaying 
his strength—being over twelve thousand. Mr. 
Bonar Law, Mr. Churchill, Mr. Walter Long, Sir Eric Geddes, 
Mr. Montagu, Dr. Addison, Mr. Shortt, Sir Gordon Hewart, Sir 
Albert Stanley, all romped home. The only Minister who had a 
run for his money was Sir Alfred Mond, against whose wealth 
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and wire-pulling the Unionists of Swansea are to be congratulate 
upon their patriotic fight. One eminently satisfactory feature of 
the elections was the success of the National Democratic Party, 
formerly known as the British Workers League, which gained 
notable victories over Mr. Ramsay Macdonald, Mr. Henderson, 
Mr. Jowett, and Mr. Outhwaite. Mr. Ponsonby and Mr. Trevelyan 
made a miserable show now that at last these advocates of 
Democratic control gave the Democracy a chance of controlling 
them. The cry was the same everywhere: “ Out with every one 
who has been unsound on the War and micnt be unsound on the 
Peace.” The women nobly vindicated their citizenship. Does 
the Prime Minister realize the meaning of the verdict ? Judging 
by his acts he does not. He is told by his toadies that just as 
He “won the war,” so He “ won the elections,’ which, as a 
matter of fact, were won for him by his opponents. Had there 
been an alternative Government the Coalition would have made a 
poor show. 


THE outstanding feature of the contest was, as narrated in the 
last number of the National Review—though we did not then 
know what the verdict would be—the rapid educa- 
tion of the Government by the people to the 
national point of view. Mr. Lloyd George and 
Mr. Bonar Law evidently had not the faintest intention of dis- 
cussing the issues that interested the public. They were exceed- 
ingly anxious to divert attention from war aims, the Peace Con- 
ference, and the German question generally into those parish- 
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pump politics in which they excel, such as Welsh Disestablishment, 
innocuous matters like preference on wine, or vague schemes of 
“ Reconstruction’ which lend themselves to perorations on 
“happy hearts in humble homes.” But the audience would not 
have this programme at any price. The full flow of Ministerial 
eloquence was brought to an abrupt standstill by “a Voice,” 
who inqu red what the Government proposed to do with the 
Kaiser, whether they meant to make Germany pay for the 
war, and their intentions concerning “ the German garrison” in 
these islands. After much humming and hawing, “ doubt, hesi- 
tation, and pain,” Mr. Lloyd George and his principal colleagues 
were finally “ gingered up” into giving the required pledges, 
which were infinitely more useful to Coalition candidates than 
Coalition “coupons,” though not until they had been warned 
by the Party managers that without these declarations the electors 
could not be got to the poll, did they get off the accustomed fence. 
When he had realized the situation the Prime Minister, as “a 
political strategist,” stole the thunder of the National Party— 
which no one will grudge him if he delivers the goods—and 
convinced the country that the Coalition meant business. On 
the eve of the polling the following leaflet was issued from No. 12 
Downing Street as containing the views of No. 10: 


Trial of the Kaiser. 

Punishment of those responsible for atrocities. 
Fullest indemnities from Germany. 

Britain for the British, socially and industrially. 
Rehabilitation of those broken in the war. 

A happier country for all. 


THE new House of Commons contains 707 Members—nearly forty 
more than the old House—distributed as follows : 


Government 
gga Coalition Unionists . 
Independent Unionists 
Coalition Liberals 
National Democratic Party . 
National Party 


Total 3 ; ‘ . . 
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Opposition 
Labour : ; ; . 59 
“ Liberals ”’ j , ; . - 
Independents 7 
Nationalists ; ' ‘ : ; 7 
Sinn Fein . : : —— 
Total ‘ : 172 


From this modest figure of 172 substantial deductions must be 
made: the Sinn-Feiners (who have conveniently cleared the air 
by sweeping Roman Catholic Ireland clean with the aid and 
countenance of the Roman Catholic hierarchy and the enthu- 
siastic backing of the younger Papistical priesthood) are solemnly 
pledged to boycott Westminster, which reduces “ the Opposition ” 
to99. But of these 99 about 20 members classified as ‘* Liberals ”’ 
deny that they are “agin” the Coalition, while some of the 
Independents are understood to be supporters of the Govern- 
ment. The only remedy, as already suggested, for this absurdly 
lop-sided state of things and to enable the Parliamentary system 
to work would be for the Coalition Liberals to cross the floor 
of the House; leaving a homogeneous Ministerial Party composed 
of Unionists, i.e. those who had the coupon and those who won 
independently. Even then—in the absence of the Sinn-Feiners— 
the Government majority would be comfortably over two hundred 
—none too small for practical politics. 


AmonG many reasons for which the Prime Minister’s admirers 
had demanded a General Election was that his genius might be 

free to form a stronger Government embracing the 
ere Sand new blood which i universally cham 
to be the crying need of his Old Gang. It was explained to 
the sceptical that it had been impossible to reform the Ministry 
during the last Parliament because there was no reliable Ministerial 
majority, but the moment Mr. Lloyd George was made master 
in his own house we should see what we should see. Lively 
expectations were aroused by the prolonged interval between the 
announcement of the polls and the formation of the new Govern- 
ment, which was alleged to be affording the Prime Minister leisure 
to pick out all the right men for all the right places. The result 
proved a severe shock to simpletons who had harboured these 
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illusions, the faithful being reduced to explaining, when the official 
list of the Ministry ultimately appeared, that this mighty effort 
was not “ the new and strong Government ” of our dreams, but 
merely ‘‘ an interim reconstruction,” and that later on, at some 
unspecified date, possibly at the close of the Peace Conference or 
maybe at the Greek Kalends, we should have the real thing. 
Before the election we were called upon to make allowances for the 
Prime Minister’s “ difficulties ” because the Opposition was so big. 
Since the election we have been invited to be equally indulgent 
because it is too small. Some men always remain in “ difficulties ” 
of their own making. Mr. Lloyd George is a singularly bad judge 
of men, and therefore makes a bad Ministry. He has now formed 
a government after his own heart, consisting of the men he prefers 
to have as colleagues, just as he has taken with him to the Peace 
Conference the weakest team he could collect. Mr. Lloyd George 
can only tolerate men who give him little trouble by saying “ ditto” 
to his every whim, such as Mr. Balfour, who knows better but 
doesn’t care; Mr. Bonar Law, who neither knows nor cares; 
and Mr. Barnes, who doesn’t count. Mr. Hughes, the Australian 
Prime Minister, is taboo in Downing Street and Paris simply and 
solely because he both knows and cares and refuses to sell the 
pass even to please “ the Imperial Government.” 


WE ventured last year to warn the independent Press then uphold- 
ing the Lloyd George regime that after the General Election had 
emancipated the Prime Minister from the-need of 
its support he would turn round and laugh at it. 
Unfortunately, our confréres would not listen, but 
continued dismally booming “the man who won the war,” for 
whom they demanded a blank cheque from the country. Our 
misguided contemporaries, so to speak, “ got it in the neck ’’ when 
Mr. Lloyd George “ reconstructed”? his Government and re- 
established his Old Gang. It would be laughable in less critical 
times. One turned from one Government organ to another, 
only to meet with astonishment and indignation on the publication 
of the Official List of the new Ministry. We were surprised that 
having gone so far in “ promoting his pals,” Mr. Lloyd George 
should have hesitated to go the whole hog. With Sir Frederick 
Smith as Lord Chancellor and Mr, Winston Churchill as War 
Minister with a general supervision of the Air, why was not Sir 
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Alfred Mond made Chancellor of the Exchequer, with Sir John 
Brunner as First Lord of the Admiralty, Lord Beaverbrook Foreign 
Minister, and the inestimable Sir William Sutherland (K.C.B. for 
war services) Colonial Minister? The appointments were in no 
respect astonishing to conscientious students of Lloyd-Georgism. 
They were precisely what might have been expected under present 
auspices. But the disappointments were “ unthinkable” and 
are understood to have aroused anger in the celestial breasts 
affected. To leave such faithful friends in the lurch was unworthy 
of a record Prime Minister at the head of a record Majority. 
Sir Alfred Mond modestly resumes his former post as First Com- 
missioner of Works, while Lord Beaverbrook—though completely 
restored to health—is out in the cold. This omission must be 
a temporary feature of the “ interim reconstruction ” to be made 
good later on, as Mr. Lloyd George has the highest opinion of 
Lord Beaverbrook’s statesmanship and general acumen. 


Lorp Frintay’s relinquishment of the Woolsack would always be 
regretted—he holds an exceptional position in the regard of 
The Woolsack Bench, Bar, Parliament, and the public—nor 
was it rendered more palatable by the manner 
in which the vacancy was filled; for, though a_ brilliant 
young man who has had a meteoric career, the late Attorney- 
General was regarded as more fitted for the platform than as 
head of the Judiciary. To be a success as Keeper of the King’s 
Conscience he will have to pull himself together. Happily, to 
youth all things are possible, and we sincerely hope that those 
who predict the new Lord Chancellor to be unequal to his great 
office may prove wrong. Besides losing Lord Finlay the country 
stands to lose another £5000 a year, as Lord Finlay, it will be 
remembered, renounced on receiving the appointment his claim 
to the life-pension accorded to every man who holds the Great 
Seal even for an hour. There has, however, so far been no 
announcement of any such self-abnegation on the part of his 
successor, now Lord Birkenhead, so if all goes well with living 
ex-Chancellors, that beast of burden the general Taxpayer wll 
shortly be paying (besides the salary of £10,000 a year to the 
reigning Lord Chancellor) £5000 a year to each of the following— 
namely, Lord Halsbury, Lord Haldane, Lord Loreburn, Lord 
Buckmaster, and Lord Birkenhead. Total annual cost of this 
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one office, £35,000 a year. With income-tax at 6s. in the pound, 
such extravagance will be thought “a bit thick.” It should 
debar us from surprise at the unrest of working men who see 
the national resources thus squandered. 


THE governing feature of the Ministerial “ reconstruction ” was 
that it was substantially confined to the Old Gang, who were 
so penetrated by a sense of their own indispen- 
The Ou sability that none could be persuaded to vacate 
ag any office without obtaining the promise of another 
of equal importance. Lord Milner, it is true, made a determined 
effort to leave the Government, being only induced to remain 
with the utmost difficulty, finally taking the Colonial Office on 
the pressing insistence of the Prime Minister amid general approval, 
which was accentuated by the keen annoyance the appointment 
caused the Sinn-Feiners of South Africa. Among the posts 
arousing most controversy, and over which a violent struggle raged 
behind the scenes, was the Chancellorship of the Exchequer, which 
Mr. Bonar Law was at last induced to relinquish in favour of the 
Privy Seal, which would enable him to give more time to the 
Leadership of the House of Commons and the Party patronage. 
This vacancy was supposed to afford the Prime Minister an oppor- 
tunity of introducing some outsider of “ push and go” among 
his jaded colleagues. To the unconcealed annoyance of the 
Downing Street Press, the Exchequer ultimately fell to Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain, who is at least honest and safe and may therefore 
do better than some pyrotechnic financier who, in trying to paint 
the town red, might have produced red ruin. As Mr. Edwin 
Montagu was alleged to be the runner-up, we cannot share the 
indignation of the critics. Mr. Walter Long had been generally 
marked down for retirement after a full and fruitful career, but 
Front-Benchers never “ retire,” and though dislodged from the 
Colonial Office, he found refuge at the Admiralty, where public 
opinion hoped to see Admiral Beatty. However, the Navy was 
so intensely relieved at escaping Mr. Winston Churchill as to be 
almost pleased at receiving Mr. Walter Long. The inevitable 
Dr. Addison is still with us, as President of the Local Government 
Board, Mr. E. 8. Montagu retains the India Office, Lord Curzon 
is Lord President of the Council, Mr. Barnes Minister without 
portfolio, a position he shares with Sir Eric Geddes, who it was 
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feared would return to his railway. Sir Auckland Geddes combines 
the Ministry of Reconstruction with that of National Service, and 
is believed to have enough brains and backbone to overcome the 
Departments that will obstruct him at every turn. Sir Gordon 
Hewart succeeds Sir F. E. Smith as Attorney-General, the Solicitor- 
Generalship falling to Sir Ernest Pollock. Both the Law Offices 
are therefore well filled, as is Agriculture and Education by re- 
maining as they were. Otherwise there is little commendable in 
the reshuffle of the old pack. 


Nor the least significant move in the game of General Post was 
the transfer of Mr. Edward Shortt, Irish Chief Secretary in the 

late Government, to be Home Secretary in the new 
Few Fighting (oy ernment, his place in Ireland being taken by 
Men 

Mr. Macpherson. This is interpreted as evidence 
that the Viceroy, Lord French, who is believed to stand for a 
stronger policy than Mr. Shortt, will call the tune in Dublin, where 
some policy is urgently needed unless the country which has 
overthrown the greatest military Power that ever challenged the 
world is to make itself ridiculous by capitulating to the rapscallions 
of Sinn Fein. Among minor appointments may be noted Colonel 
Amery, who becomes Under-Secretary for the Colonies, of which 
he really knows something and for which he cares a great deal ; 
while Mr. Cecil Harmsworth is Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs, 
and should do well there as he has done elsewhere, because he 
is not afraid or ashamed to learn, which is more than can be 
said of some sucking Ministers, especially those planted on the 
Foreign Office. Colonel Leslie Wilson is Parliamentary Secretary 
to the Ministry of Shipping, where he should make good, while 
a stout-hearted Ulsterman, Colonel Sir James Craig, is Parlia- 
mentary Secretary to the Ministry of Pensions, which is inter- 
preted as some evidence that Ulster will not again be betrayed. 
On looking down the length of the official list, occupying almost 
a newspaper column, it cannot be said that the Prime Minisier, 
_ though a professed “ winner of the war,” has made much effort 
to associate with his Government many other “ winners of the 
war” in the shape of those Peers and Members of Parliament 
who have given up the last four years to active service in the 
field and would be invaluable at this juncture on the Treasury 


Bench in keeping Downing Street in touch with the Fighting 
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Men, who are bound to exercise ever-increasing influence on 
public affairs, directly or indirectly, during the coming years, 
and whom on all grounds it is vital to identify with our public 
life. Speaking generally, they have been treated as though they 
did not exist, although the war, we are now told, is over and there 
is consequently no shadow of an excuse for their exclusion for 
the benefit of Politicians who remained comfortably at home or, 
like certain Ministers, returned home because they could not 
boss the war. 


THERE is much speculation as to the causes of the acute unrest 
sweeping through every section of the community, which feels that 
“now or never” is the time to better its material 
conditions. There was in any event bound to be 
serious dislocation at the close of so great a war involving such 
a prodigious call upon man-power, even had our Government 
been the embodiment of foresight and our popular Press a model 
of sobriety and discretion. As it is, the demobilization problem 
has been aggravated by the refusal of Ministers to look so much 
as six months ahead or to adopt any practical military policy, 
while newspapers which should have known better have sought 
to inflame the Army against the War Office, which has been 
paralysed by the War Cabinet, whose Supermen insist on trying 
to do everything themselves and obstructing everybody else. 
In any event the unrest now threatening the vitals of the nation 
is much more than a military problem, nor is it the exclusive 
product of war. It is a pre-war disease which was to some extent 
kept in abeyance during the war—particularly at the bad times. 
It will last long after the war. We believe it to be largely attri- 
butable to the deplorable example set by our public men, who 
make it obvious that they regard the country as their mil¢h-cow— 
one Party being almost as guilty in this respect as another. Public 
office has long ceased to be considered as a public trust—it 1s a 
Party or private perquisite. With so miserable a standard at 
the top, can we wonder that the game of grab should have spread ! 
If “Statesmen” are so obviously ‘“ out for themselves,’ if the 
State counts for so little in their eyes, can we wonder that 
the People in their turn should catch the infection and seek to 
feather their own nests? Parliamentarians are greatly perturbed 
at the present outlook and cast about for one explanation more 
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futile than another, while some adopt a fatalistic attitude, capitu- 
lating to every demand for more money that is seriously pressed, 
or talk gloomily of “ coming Revolution.” If they had the gift 
to see themselves as they appear to the rest of the world they 
would realize that, whatever other causes there may be of 
present discontent, they bear a heavy responsibility. Politics 
have degenerated into a scramble for billets and baronetcies 
between factions which are seen to have no guiding or dividing 
principles. It would need an expert in hair-splitting to define 
the difference on any outstanding question of the day, whether 
War or Peace, between Mr. Lloyd George, Mr. Asquith, Mr. Bonar 
Law, or Mr. Balfour. Yet the country is convulsed that one or 
other of these indistinguishable statesmen should enjoy office 
and patronage for the benefit of his partisans and friends. The 
connexion between our political system and our social unrest 
is not far to seek. When the many see the few creating 
as many offices with as big salaries as possible for their 
hangers-on, grabbing all the Honours (which in a great war 
should, for the sake of decency, go to the Fighting Men) 
for those who have remained in comfort at home, can we be 


surprised that miners, engineers, shipwrights, cotton-spinners, 
bus-conductors, and, finally, policemen should follow suit ?—with 
the result that the community is threatened with chaos which 
will go from bad to worse unless we can raise the low stan- 
dards now animating “the governing classes” who hold this 
unhappy country in their grip. 


We record with deep regret the sudden death of ex-President 
Roosevelt, whose strenuous life came to a peaceful close at his 

happy home at Oyster Bay. The disappear- 
peowvelt ance of so prominent and active a figure from 
the world’s stage would always have left a void hard to fill. 
To-day it is an irreparable calamity. Never were the two hemi- 
spheres in more urgent need of the robust common sense, the 
unsparing devotion to duty, the large public spirit, the sane 
and courageous outlook, the hatred of claptrap and charlatanism 
of all kinds, so imperishably associated with the name of Roosevelt. 
Every Englishman who loves his country labours under a sense 
of acute personal loss which will not diminish with the lapse 
of time. 


THE BUSINESS IN HAND * 


In what I am about to say I address myself to this proposition 
—that the first step toward a lasting peace for the world is to 
make and carry out at this moment an effective peace with 
Germany. This work should not be endangered or hampered by 
entangling it with questions and purposes—no matter how 
desirable in themselves—which are not essential to the German 
peace, because these outside questions open a large field of dis- 
cussion among the nations which have beaten Germany, a 
situation warmly desired by Germany and to be avoided by us. 
Let me begin with a word about the treaty-making power of 
the United States, which differs from that of other nations because 
the Senate of the United States shares with the President in the 
treaty-making power. The President initiates and negotiates, 
but no treaty can become law without the consent of the Senate 
given by a two-thirds majority of the body. The Senate also 
has the right to advise as to a treaty, prior to its formulation. 
In the present unparalleled situation the right of the Senate 
to advise as to a treaty: becomes a solemn, an imperative duty. 
We cannot compel information, but we are abundantly able to 
make our own opinions known, not only to the President, but to 
the Allies, who have a very clear and even acute idea of the 
power of the Senate in regard to treaties. They must know 
that the Senate can reject and often has rejected treaties. Others 
the Senate has refused to ratify and held without action. Many 
others have been vitally amended. The Allies should not be 
kept in the dark as to the views of the Senate nor should the 
Senate keep silent as to its own opinions or as to the wishes 
and demands of the American people. But if a treaty of peace 
might not be rejected it can be debated and amended, and | can 
conceive of extraneous provisions wholly needless for a peace 
with Germany being unwisely added, provisions which would 
surely be stricken out or amended, no matter how many sig- 
natures might be appended to the treaty. Protracted opposition 


* A speech delivered in the American Senate on December 21, 1918, and revised 
by the author for the National Review. 
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and amendments mean long delays, and delay is only less un- 
fortunate than rejection. 

We have had a great deal of eloquence expended in the Senate 
on the beauties of peace and the horrors of war. We have had 
flaming appeals to the God of justice and all the u ual rhetorical 
accompaniments which go with an earnest desire to shun un- 
pleasant facts. I have no fault to find with the rhetoric or the 
eloquence of the eulogies of peace and the denunciations of war. 
They have all been uttered many times and will be said over 
many times more. They have one distinct advantage. Every- 
body agrees with them. They have one very great disadvantage. 
They lead nowhere except into a pathless jungle of words. The 
mighty questions which confront us cannot be settled or even 
intelligently dealt with by words and phrases or by setting forth 
in glowing terms, consecrated by long use, what are called ideals. 
We must deal with human nature as it is and not as it ought to 
be if we are to have any beneficial and effective results or if 
we are to convert ideals into realities. Let me therefore assume 
what is undoubtedly true, that we are all agreed in a fervent 
desire for peace and in an ardent hatred for war, and that we 
all hope to have justice and righteousness prevail and that 
we are all alike seeking to secure a durable peace. This agreement 
effected, let us come down to facts. 

Peace being our object, the first step toward peace is to make 
a peace with the country with which we have been and are at 
war—that is, with Germany. If the peace with Germany is to 
be durable, terms must be exacted which will make it, so far 
as human foresight goes, impossible for Germany to break out 
again upon the world with « war of conquest. This cannot 
be done by treaty engagemenis and signatures to documents. 
At this juncture of affairs Germany would sign anything, and 
her pledge would be as worthless as the guarantees she gave 
to Belgium. It is well also to remember that Germany did not 
change its nature overnight when the Kaiser ran away to Holland. 
The deep-rooted ambitions, the evil principles carefully instilled 
for half a century, the barbarous methods and doctrines all 
remain unaltered. Physical guarantees which when taken would 
make signatures to treaties negligible can alone assure a durable 
peace with Germany. Ido not need to rehearse what those physical 
guarantees should be, for I have stated my views upon them more 
than once to the Senate, and I think there is general agreement 
upon them, not only in the Senate, but among the American people. 
They include the restoration of Belgium, the return of Alsace- 
Lorraine to France, of the Italia Irredenta to Italy, the establish- 
ment of a Jugo-Slav State, and of an independent State formed 
by the Czecho-Slovaks. They include also the security of Greece, 
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the settlement of Albania and Montenegro, the restoration of 
Rumania, the consolidation of all the Rumanian people under 
one government, as well as the neutralization of the Straits, the 
putting of Constantinople under international protection, with 
Greece perhaps as the mandatory of the Powers to administer 
the affairs of the city, the independence of Armenia, the return of 
those portions of Asia Minor where Greeks are predominant to 
Greece, the protection of Syria and Palestine from the Turks, 
a large, powerful, and independent Polish State, the independence 
of Russia’s Baltic Provinces, the return of Danish Schleswig to the 
Danes, and the neutralization of the Kiel Canal. These physical 
guarantees which I have thus far suggested all have one object, 
and that is so to hem Germany in that she cannot attempt 
conquest in Russia or in the East, and that the Slavic populations, 
which she has mercilessly used in her wars can never be so used 
by her again. In addition to these guarantees, there must be 
heavy indemnities paid by Germany for the ruin she has wrought 
in Belgium and Northern France and in Italy, and for her de- 
struction of vessels, both neutral and belligerent, through the 
use of submarines. In those indemnities the United States must 
have its proper and proportional share, not only direct indemnity 
for its ships destroyed by submarines and its people murdered 
on the Lusitania and other vessels, but a suitable restitution, 
in part at least, of the vast expenses forced upon us by Germany. 

It will be for the Peace Conference to determine what dis- 
position should be made of the German colonies, but one thing 
is essential, and that is, that they should not be returned to the 
tyrannical misgovernment of Germany and that she should be 
deprived of those means for extending her commerce and building 
up military outposts in all parts of the world. The payment 
of the indemnities will be a work of time, and it will be necessary 
to take and hold ample security for the extinction of these 
debts. It is the duty of the Allies and the United States to meet 
and determine what terms they will impose upon Germany, and 
then, and not until then, call in the representatives of Germany 
and impose the terms upon them. When this is done, the first 
great step will be taken toward the establishment of the world’s 
peace. If we eliminate Germany from the opportunity to make 
war, the only source from which a great war is likely to come 
would be closed for generations. 

Such in outline are the necessary steps demanded by exact 
justice, upon which, I think, the United States and the Allies 
are substantially agreed, in order to make a lasting peace with 
Germany. But making peace by imposing the terms which we 
think proper upon Germany is only hali the work which at this 
moment must be done. The peace must not only be made and 
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eed to, but it must be effective, and to render the peace 
effective there is much more to do than can be done by ink and 
paper. The first thing needful is to face the situation and look 
facts in the face. Nothing can be accomplished unless we work 
in complete harmony with those who are associated with us in 
the war against the Central Powers. I know very well that 
technically we had no treaty of alliance with the Allies by whose 
side we fought, but technicalities are of no consequence in the 
presence of facts. No treaty of alliance could have caused a 
greater unity of action than was established between us and 
the nations with whom we joined in the war against Germany. 
Binding arrangements were made for common action in regard 
to food-supplies, in regard to fuel, in regard to munitions of war, 
for the building of railroads and docks and everything con- 
cerning the supply of the armies in France. Our Navy worked 
in close alliance with the navies of Great Britain, France, and 
Italy. Our troops served under the command of a French 
marshal. All these things were vitally necessary and these 
relations must be continued if we are not to lose at the peace 
table what we won in the field. To attempt in any way to 
separate us from our Allies now or to prevent perfect unity of 
_action is as harmful as such efforts were when we were fighting in 
Northern France and on the plains of Flanders. To encourage 
or even to permit anv serious differences to arise between the 
United States and Great Britain, or with France, or Italy , or 
Belgium, would be a world-calamity of the worst kind. Any 
serious difference among English-speaking people would be de- 
plorable in the highest degree. Any thought of war among them 
would be as abominable as it is inconceivable. To differ greatly 
with France, bound to us by so many ties of faith and affection, 
or with Italy or Belgium, is unthinkable. 

Do not forget, however, that German propaganda with this 
object in view is as active and poisonous to-day as it has ever 
been. The people here and in the Allied countries who were 
favourable to Germany are again busy in the effort to part the 
Allies and the United States from each other, and their efforts 
find expression in dispatches in the newspapers and in the 
thousand and one forms with which we have been painfully 
familiar in the years just past. We must have common action 
now in making the peace as we had in carrying on the war, and 
this unity between us and the Allies is the first essential condition 
for a su cessful peace. 

We are also confronted with the great difficulty of finding a 
government in Germany capable of making a peace and fulfilling 
its international obligations. This is a problem which must be 
faced and which will require the greatest wisdom and caution 
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of which the united peace delegates of the Allies and the United 
States are capable. These are the two vital conditions precedent 
to a successful and truly victorious peace. 

If these are fulfilled, then comes the practical work of making 
the peace effective. In other words, the terms of the peace 
must be carried out and executed. The United States did not 
enter this great war simply to vindicate its rights at sea, which 
had been invaded and disregarded by the German use of sub- 
marines, although that may have been the last drop which 
caused the cup of wrong and outrage to overflow. It was no 
doubt the technical point on which relations were broken, but 
it was trifling compared to the really great objects with which 
we entered the war and which alone justified our doing so. We 
took up arms against Germany because we were determined, 
not only to protect our own safety and independence against 
her attacks, but because the people of the United States believed 
that if the world was to be a possible place for free, law-abiding 
people to live in, the autocratic system and the organized bar- 
barism of Germany must once for all be eliminated from among 
the nations. We went to war to save civilization. For this 
mighty purpose we have sacrificed thousands of American lives 
and spent billions of American treasure. We cannot, therefore, 
leave the work half done. We are as much bound, not merely 
by interest and every consideration for a safe future, but by 
honour and self-respect, to see that the terms of peacé are carried 
out, as we were to fulfill our great determination that the armies 
of Germany should be defeated in the field. We cannot halt or 
turn back now. We must do our share to carry out the peace 
as we have done our share to win the war, of which the peace is 
an integral part. We must do our share in the occupation of 
German territory which will be held as security for the indem- 
nities to be paid by Germany. We cannot escape doing our part 
in aiding the peoples to whom we have helped to give freedom 
and independence in establishing themselves with ordered govern- 
ments, for in no other way can we erect the barriers which are 
essential to prevent another outbreak by Germany upon the 
world. We cannot leave the Jugo-Slavs, the Czecho-Slovaks 
and the Poles, the Lithuanians, and the other States which we 
hope to see formed and marching upon the path of progress and 
development unaided and alone. 

These are some of the tasks*which the war has brought and 
which peace demands. They involve no alliances. They are 
specific questions, the settlement of which has been imposed 
upon us by the war, and they all are vital to an enduring peace. 
They ought to make the peace of the world. And behind the 
work of occupation to insure the payment of indemnities, behind 
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these new States, whose existence we have recognized and whom 
we have helped to call into existence, lies the great problem 
of Russia. We cannot shirk the Russian question. The whole 
civilized world has been shaken and torn by the convulsion of 
the war, the greatest war in recorded history. As one of the 
greatest and most powerful of the civilized nations, if we are 
to have a lasting peace now, we cannot avoid the problems 
which the war has bequeathed to us. Of these problems that 
of Russia is probably the most difficult. Moreover, we have been 
committed to this work by the statement of the President on 
January 8. In stating his sixth point, he said : 


The evacuation of all Russian territory and such a settlement of all questions 
affecting Russia as will secure the best and freest co-operation of the other nations of 
the world in obtaining for her an unhampered and unembarrassed opportunity for 
the independent determination of her own political development and national policy 
and assure her of a sincere welcome into the society of free nations under institutions 
of her own choosing, and, more than a welcome, assistance also of every kind that 
she may need and may herself desire. The treatment accorded Russia by her sister- 
nations in the months to come will be the acid test of their goodwill, of their compre- 
hension of her needs as distinguished from their own interests, and of their intelligent 
and unselfish sympathy. 


I have merely touched upon some of the pressing questions 
growing out of the war and essential to the establishment of 

e. These questions will tax the best ability and all the 
intelligence and disinterestedness of the civilized world, and 
now I ask, Is that not enough for the moment? If we are to 
bring out of the wreck of the war with Germany a world-peace, 
is not the first step to make peace with Germany, with which 
we have fought, and settle, so far as we can, the grave problems 
which are inseparably connected with the war and the peace ? 
Would it not be folly to attempt at this moment to go further ? 
I ask this question because other propositions have been brought 
forward which, if an attempt is made to fasten them upon the 
peace with Germany, may ruin all by trying to do too much at 
once. The questions involving peace with Germany and the 
settlement of the questions growing out of the peace without 
which it cannot be established are in themselves almost appalling 
in their difficulty and in their magnitude. Could anything be 
More unwise than to add to them needlessly and introduce 
subjects which may lead to division among the nations which 
have conquered Germany and retard the settlement of all the 
difficulties to which this war has given rise ? 

The other questions to which I refer, and which I think ought 
at this time certainly to be postponed, are those suggested by 
the President in his first four points and in his last point of 
January 8. The first one relates to secret diplomacy. The 
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crying evil of what is loosely called secret diplomacy lies in the 
secret treaties familiar to Europe. No such treaties ought to 
exist. They never have existed in this country They cannot 
exist under the Constitution, because the Senate is an integral 
part of the treaty-making power. As to the negotiations by 
which treaties are brought into existence there must be a certain 
amount of secrecy. If all informal discussions of differences 
between nations were cried from the housetops and discussed 
in public assemblies we should produce abundance of quarrels 
and very few treaties. There are parts of negotiations and certain 
gatherings of the nations in convention, such as we have had at 
The Hague, which can no doubt be made public, but that all 
the preliminaries of negotiations and all discussions leading up to 
them should be in public seems to me impossible. I think it 
will be generally admitted that we have never had more secret 
diplomacy than in the last four years under President Wilson, 
which would seem to indicate that it is easier to talk about than 
to discard or abandon those methods. I think this may have 
been inevitable, but it demonstrates at least that secret diplomacy 
is a loose term, and also it shows, I think, that the question 1s 
one of no vital importance at this moment, and that whatever 
our views may be about the methods of diplomacy we can make 
peace with Germany without undertaking to settle what shall 
constitute secret diplomacy in the future and what shall not. 

The next point is the freedom of navigation upon the seas 
outside territorial waters. Here again is a subject which is not 
defined. The seas are free to navigation in time of peace. 
Therefore this proposition can apply only to time of war, and 
what it is proposed to do in regard to freedom of navigation in 
time of war we have yet to learn. If it means that there must be 
an abandonment of the belligerent right of blockade, by which 
in a large measure the United States was able to win the Civil 
War, I think the United States, as the greatest maritime nation 
in the world next to England, will hesitate before it abandon 
a weapon absolutely necessary for its own safety and with regard 
to troubles which may arise within the regions covered by the 
Monroe doctrine. I cannot imagine that England would for a 
moment think of abandoning the belligerent right of blockade, 
but I have no desire to enter upon the discussion of a subject 
which is wholly in the clouds. We cannot talk intelligently 
about any proposition until we know just what it means, and 
that has not yet been discloved to an interested world. 

One thing i is certain, that the questions of international law 
involved in the loose term “ freedom of the seas ” are not in the 
least essential or necessary in making a peace with Germany 
now and in bringing the present war to an end. 
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The third point is about economic barriers. Different inter- 
retations have been placed upon this proposition, but the 
resident in two Notes, which were read to the Senate not long 

ago, explained it to mean, as I understood, that while each nation 
was to impose any import duties which it pleased, the nations 
were all to agree that their respective tariffs should be the same 
to all other nations; that is, that there should be no dis- 
crimination. Let me remark in passing that this would prevent 
our having a reciprocity treaty with Cuba, which has been of 
great value both to the island and to ourselves; and if past 
treaties were exempted it would still prevent our making similar 
treaties with any of our neighbours in the Americas, because a 
reciprocity treaty is in its very nature a discrimination in favour 
of one nation against other nations. Personally I believe that 
we should have the right to discriminate against Germany if 
we choose, or against any other nation. The import duties we 
impose are a domestic question, and it should rest with the 
people of the United States to say whether they would dis- 
criminate or would not discriminate in those duties, whether 
they would make reciprocity treaties with other countries, or 
whether they would not make such treaties. 

Again let me say that I do not care to enter further upon this 
question, which opens a wide field of discussion. I desire simply 
to put it aside, because its settlement is not in the least essential 
to ending the war by a peace with Germany. We can make that 
peace without determining at this moment what we shall do with 
our tariffs, in the making of which I think every nation ought 
to have entire freedom. 

The fourth is the point about armaments; in other words, 
the reduction of armaments. At this time reduction of armaments 
is a question which ought to be postponed, because we have 
neither the facts nor the knowledge necessary for intelligent 
action. It may be imperative to determine what sort of an ar- 
mament Germany shall have by sea or land, because Germany 
has tried to conquer the world, and the world having conquered 
Germany has the right to put restrictions on her which would 
prevent her attempting the conquest a second time. But there 
is no reason for bringing up at this moment a general question 
of this sort, which cannot now be intelligently determined with 
the world in the broken and torn condition it now is in. 

The last proposition is the League of Nations. The words 
“the League of Nations ” are captivating and attractive. Every- 
body would like to bring about a world-condition in which wars 
would be impossible. We are all lovers of peace; we all are 
equally desirous to prevent the recurrence of war. We all are 
deeply in sympathy with the purposes which the words “ League 
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of Nations ” are supposed toimply. But we ought to be extremely 
careful that in our efforts to reach the millennium of universal 
and eternal peace we do not create a system which will breed 
dissensions and wars. It is difficult to discuss it at this time, 
because no definite plan of any kind has yet been put forward 
by any responsible person. The Senator from Idaho the other 
day said and reiterated that in dealing with a League of Nations 
we should demand that those who advocated it should be candid 
with the American people. That is the essence of the whole 
question. We all share in aspirations for complete world peace 
and for its maintenance; but the attempt to convert these as- 
pirations into the hard, dry, and exact formule of laws and 
treaties is a very arduous task. Intelligent discussion becomes 
difficult when the advocates of the League of Nations drape 
themselves in trailing clouds of glory and omit to tell us the 
conditions to which they propose to bind the nations. 

And yet it is essential that before we can pass upon a League 
of Nations we must have the most precise definitions of what 
is intended. A League of Nations is not a Bill which can pass 
by title. A league is an agreement. We must know what we 
are to agree to, and no one has yet thought it worth while to 
tell the people of the United States what they are to agree 
to when a League of Nations is formed. If, however, there is 
to be a League of Nations in order to enforce peace, one thing is 
clear. It must be either a mere assemblage of words, an ex- 
position of vague ideals and encouraging hopes, or it must be a 

ractical system. If such a league is to be practical and effective, 
it cannot possibly be either unless it has authority to issue 
decrees and force to sustain them. It is at this point that the 
questions of great moment arise. I will put a few of them as 
to details, which are more vital here than theories and which 
I hope will be carefully considered, not only by the Senate and 
the House, but by the American people. 

What nations are to be members of the league? Is Germany 
to be one of the members? Ifso, when? How are these nations 
thus joined in a league to vote in determining the operations 
of the league? Theoretically, in international law every in- 
dependent sovereign nation 1s the equal of any other nation. 
Are the small nations to have an equal vote with the great nations 
in the league, a vote equal to that of the United States or Eng- 
land or France? I saw that there occurred in New York a 
few days ago a meeting of representatives, so called, of some 
small nations who demanded this equality of voting power. 
I have the extract here, but it is not necessary to read it. 

If this were agreed to, the small nations could determine the 
action of the league, and if the league had an international force 
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behind it, they could order that force where they pleased and 
put it under any command they pleased, which might give rise 
to complications. If nations are to vote in the league on a 
democratic basis, then their voting power must be determined 
by population. Here, too, some curious possibilities arise, not 
without a certain intricacy. The population of China is, roughly, 
four times that of the United States, and this system would give 
China four times the vote of the United States in the league. 
If England is to have the right to cast the vote of her possessions, 
India alone would give her from three to four times as many 
votes as the United States and ten times the vote of France. 
This system seems open to some objections at first glance, and 
they are objections which will have to be considered. 

All the plans which have been put forward tentatively for a 
League of Nations, so far as I know, involve the creation of a 
court. We must remember that we have carried voluntary 
arbitration as far as it can practically go. Assuming that there is 
a distinction between justiciable and non-justiciable questions, 
who is to decide whether a question is justiciable or not ? Is it 
to be done by the league, voting in some manner hitherto un- 
defined, or is each nation to decide for itself whether a question 
affecting its own interest is or is not justiciable? Let me give 
an example, to make my meaning clearer. We have recently 
purchased the Virgin Islands. Suppose that that purchase had 
not been effected and that Denmark undertook to sell those 
islands to Germany or some other Great Power. Is that a 
justiciable question? If it is and it went before a court there 
can be no doubt that any court would be obliged to hold that 
Denmark had the right to sell those islands to whom she pleased. 
In the past the United States would never have permitted those 
islands to pass out of Denmark’s hands into any other hands, 
because we consider their possession of vital importance to our 
safety and to the protection of the Panama routes. The same 
will be true in regard to Magdalena Bay—a case in which the 
Senate passed a resolution, with unanimity, I think, stating that 
on the plain doctrine of self-preservation we could not allow 
Magdalena Bay, or any other similar position of advantage, to 
be turned into a naval base or military post by another Power. 
Would that be justiciable? And if not justiciable, then is the 
League of Nations to compel, nevertheless, its submission? The 
League to Enforce Peace and the League of Free Nations Asso- 
ciation, of New York, state as their second proposition that for 
questions which are not justiciable in their character there shall 
be created a council of conciliation as mediator, which shall hear, 
consider, and make recommendations, and failing acquiescence 
by the parties concerned, the league shall determine what action, 
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if any, shall be taken. This would deny to nations the right, 
hitherto exercised by every sovereign nation, to determine 
whether a question is vital to their independence and safety or 
not. This, I think, I may say without exaggeration, would be 
a very grave step for any nation to take. 

Suppose now that the court is established with a police force 
behind it. I have seen it proposed that any nation refusing to 
obey this court’s decrees shall be compelled to do so by the inter- 
national police force just as the decrees of our own courts are 
carried out by a police force. Let us dispense with metaphors. 
An international police force is an international army and navy, 
Who is to order that army and navy into action, and who is to 
command it when it is in action? Are we prepared to allow 
any association of nations by a majority vote to order the troops 
and the ships of the United States to go to war? Unless we 
are prepared to do so we are not prepared to join a League of 
Nations which is going to enforce peace, and we should never put 
our name as a nation to any treaty or agreement which we are 
not ready to carry out both in letter and spirit. To sign a treaty 
and then evade or disregard its provisions is not only bad faith 
and dishonour; it is the surest breeder of wars. Let us be 
honest with ourselves. It is easy to talk about a League of 
Nations and the beauty and the necessity of peace, but the hard 
practical demand is, Are you ready to put your soldiers and 
your sailors at the disposition of other nations? If you are not, 
there will be no power of enforcing the decrees of the inter- 
national court or the international legislature or the international 
executive, or whatever may be established. 

This is the heart of the whole question, but there are others 
which would necessarily have to be considered. Are we ready to 
abandon the Monroe doctrine and to leave it to other nations 
to say how American questions shall be settled and what steps we 
shall be permitted to take in order to guard our own safety or to 
protect the Panama Canal? Are we ready to have other nations 
tell us by a majority vote what attitude we must assume in 
regard to immigration or in regard to our tariffs? These are 
lesser points, but they must be met and answered before we 
commit ourselves to permitting an association of nations to control 
in any degree the forces of the United States. 

If we insist upon the Monroe doctrine, do you imagine that 
the other nations of the world are going to permit us with our 
vote and our power to say what shall be done in Africa, Europe, 
and Asia, and then when it comes to the Americas to be met 
with the statement that there is a great circle drawn by the 
Monroe doctrine about those continents and that they cannot 
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put their hands on them? Does any one imagine for a moment 
that the other nations of the world would accede to such a 
‘ proposition as this? The only alternative, if we are to have 
a League of Nations which is to travel over the world and 
settle all possible wars under the authority of a body of 
nations assembled by representation, is to place them all on 
the same footing and the Monroe doctrine would have to be 
abandoned. 

We have now at this moment a League of Nations. Let us 
go on with that for the present. This league has been engaged 
in compelling Germany to make peace and in restoring peace to 
the world. It has taken four years of the bloodiest war ever 
known to get that peace. By this existing league the peace 
once signed must be carried out and made effective. Therefore, 
it is well to reflect that entering upon a new and larger League of 
Nations involves somewhat heavy responsibilities and dangers 
which must be carefully examined and deliberately considered 
before they are incurred. The attempt to form now a new 
League of Nations—and I mean an effective league, with power 
to enforce its decrees—no other is worth discussing—can tend 
at this moment only to embarrass the peace that we ought to 
make at once with Germany. The American people desire as 
prompt action on peace with Germany as is consistent with 
safety. The attempt to attach the provisions for an effective 
League of Nations to the treaty of peace now making with 
Germany would be to launch the nations who have been fighting 
Germany on a sea of boundless discussion. It would cause 
wide differences of opinion and bring long delays. If the attempt 
was successful and a League of Nations, with the powers about 
which I have ventured to inquire vested in it, were to come here 
before the Senate, it might endanger the peace treaty and force 
amendments. It certainly would lead to very long delays. Is 
not the first duty of all the countries united against Germany 
to make a peace with Germany? Is that not the way to bring 
peace to the world now? Ought we not to avoid, so far as 
possible, all delays ? Ought we not, speaking only for ourselves, 
to have a treaty here before the Senate which will not involve 
interminable discussions about the provisions of a league? Is 
it not our first duty and our highest duty to bring peace to the 
world at this moment and not encumber it by trying to provide 
against wars which never may be fought and against difficulties 
which lie far ahead in a dim and unknown future? I have merely 
glanced at these outlying questions, my purpose being simply to 
show that they ought none of them to be pressed at this time ; 
that the making of peace with Germany and the settlement of the 
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questions inseparably connected with it is enough and more than 
enough for the present without embarrassing it with questions 
which involve the settlement of the unknown, without the attempt 
to deal with all possible questions that ever may arise between 
nations. To enter on these disputed fields which are not neces- 
sary to the making of the peace with Germany seems to me 
perilous and more likely at this moment to lead to trouble and to 
a failure with the German peace and its associated questions 
than to anything else. 
Casot LopcE 


THE TORY PARTY AND THE NEW 
PARLIAMENT 


In an age of political materialism, of confused purposes, and perplexed intelligence 
that aspires only to wealth because it has faith in no other accomplishment, as men 
rifle cargoes on the verge of shipwreck, Toryism will yet rise from the tomb over 
which Bolingbroke shed his last tear, to bring back strength to the Crown, liberty to 
the subject, and to announce that power has only one duty—to secure the social 
welfare of the people.—Sibyl, by Disraktt. 


For one reason or another there would not appear to have been 
much interest in the actual campaign of the General Election. 
Meetings as a rule were thinly attended, and a comparatively 
small number of voters came to the poll. This lack of enthusiasm 
is liable to be construed by the vanquished as a proof that the 
Coalition Majority rests on no stable foundation, and is therefore 
false, and has no moral credentials. It should be remarked 
without unkindness that this class of argument usually proceeds 
from the mouth of the professed Democrat who says that he 
believes in the mdisputable authority of the “ Majority,” and, 
in fact, in that form of government which has been termed an 
Arithmocracy. He is, of course, quite welcome to place any con- 
struction that he pleases on the meaning of the Election. It 
would, however, be interesting to see how he would comport him- 
self supposing that the same conditions of which he now complains 
had given to his own side the same sweeping victory that it has 
given to others. But although it would be quite easy to argue 
that this particular Election has been, as elections go, a remarkably 
straightforward affair, the pursuit of these speculations is essen- 
tially academic. The facts remain. The sane and manly outlook 
of Mr. Clynes is more worthy of attention. He is reported to have 
said that ‘‘ the Labour Party had the least cause to complain of 
any Party of the holding of the General Election, because its 
representative and official spokesman had demanded an Election.” 
In the same speech Mr. Clynes adjured the Labour Party to accept 
the verdict’ and to stand for Law and Order, and resented in the 
strongest terms the use of the weapon of the strike to obtain 
political, ends, 
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Let us now look at the House of Commons as it is. If the new 
House of Commons is anything at all it is Tory and anti-German, 
By the common consent of every one who attended public meet- 
ings the one voice that made itself heard was the voice of those who 
very naturally wanted “ to get a bit of their own back ” from the 
Germans. The racial instinct would not be denied. The Cosmo- 
politans, the Pacificists, and the Whigs were beaten all along the 
line. It is not very safe to dogmatize about the doctrine of the 
mandate of the electors to the Parliament; it is doubtful if a 
specific mandate can often be claimed for any particular measure. 
But on this occasion there is no doubt that to-day at least the 
majority of the electors are British to the core and will be 
grievously disappointed at any leniency to Germany. And if 
British to the core, then they are Tory to the core. For the main 
characteristic that distinguishes the True Blue Tory from other 
schools is his rooted belief in the virtues of his own race. His whole 
emotional outlook is racial and not cosmopolitan. He may not 
always be able to translate this belief into writing, though he will 
always sooner or later translate it into action. The articulate 
Tory would probably say that his political views were in favour of 
those men and measures which would best subserve, not any a 
priori or abstract principles, but the tradition, the experience, the 
institutions, the authority, the breeding, the welfare, and, in 
short, everything that confirms the responsibility and promotes 
the character of the British race. 

If this be true, the strength of the Tory Party in the new Parlia- 
ment confers on it the possibility of a great future. The General 
Election may have been tame, but the proceedings of the Parlia- 
ment will be full of interest, and its own life and reputation cannot 
but depend very largely on the influence of the Tories who form 
by far the largest Party in both Houses. Toryism may at last be 
about to rise from the tomb mentioned in the heading to this 
article and bring back strength to the Crown, liberty to the subject, 
and announce that power has only one duty—to secure the social 
welfare of the people. And on what does the social welfare of the 
people depend? Watchwords seem to be dangerous things, 
especially when we think of such tabloids as Peace, Retrenchment, 
and Reform. A few months ago I was allowed to publish an article 
in this magazine condemning the lavish use of phrases and gene- 
ralizations, so perhaps it is rash to offer any policy in a crystallized 
form. But it may not be unduly rhetorical to say that Social 
Welfare, in so far as it can be promoted by Parliament, depends on 
Health, Production, and Security. A Statesman who keeps these 
three things in view may not go very far wrong. Social welfare 
is probably more susceptible to the influence of modern thought 
and to the creation of ideas than to Acts of Parliament. This 
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consideration will be dealt with later. But for the moment let us 
try to see what Parliament may achieve. 
If this Parliament is committed to bring in and to pass any 
articular Bill, it is deeply committed to a Bill to establish a 
Ministry of Health. On July 17, 1918, the House of Lords resolved 
nem. con., ““ That this House urges His Majesty’s Government to 
introduce at an early date a Bill to constitute a Ministry of Health.” 
In this desire the House of Lords is fortified by the large mass of 
enlightened public opinion, including men like Dr. Saleeby, himself 
the first to propose the creation of the portfolio of a Minister of 
Health, Major Waldorf Astor, Lord Milner, Sir Bertrand Dawson, 
the late Lord Rhondda, and the Prime Minister, while resolutions 
in favour of such a Ministry have been passed by all enlightened 
voluntary bodies who are entitled to have a say in the matter. 
It is difficult to overestimate the importance of this subject. 
After all is said and done, the birth-rate and death-rate are the 
vital statistics of a nation; and the war will leave an indelible 
mark on both of these unless Parliament will make the fullest use 
of the teachings of medical science and skill. Sir Bertrand Dawson 
has postulated that the skilled shall no longer be under the control 
of the unskilled, and has pointed out that the proper people to 
decide about doctoring are the doctors. At the Election a 
Ministry of Health was apparently not sufficiently spectacular 
from the point of view of the platform, though the Prime 
Minister stated the case for it with a characteristically graphic 
touch when he declared that we could not have an Al nation 
with a C3 population.* Apart from the war, the case for the 
Ministry of Health has been immeasurably fortified by the in- 
fluenza which has exacted a staggering casualty list. The war 
alone has cost us a huge loss of healthy men who should have been 
the fathers of the next generation, while we have had an actual 
loss of babies owing to the war. Sir Bernard Mallet, the Registrar- 
General, said at the Royal Institute of Public Health that, but for 
the war, there would probably have been 650,000 more babies 
born in England and Wales since 1915 than have been born. We 
also have to face the lowest birth-rate on record. Venereal 
disease and tuberculosis are greatly on the increase. One million 
children in our elementary schools are either physically or mentally 
defective. Surely it is the primary function of government to 
deal with these things scientifically, and to place knowledge and 
skill in the high places of responsibility and power. 
So much for the Ministry of Health, which, if endowed with 
the requisite authority, will have and ought to have a wide 
* A remarkable excursion into eugenics was made at a cosmopolitan gathering 
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influence over all that portion of social reform concerned with a 
decent and decorous environment, which, roughly speaking, comes 
under the name of Housing. Good houses there must be to afford 
the opportunity for good living, but let us not forget that a badly 
bred family, ignorant of the laws of health, untaught in those 
things that animals achieve and select by instinet, but which men 
and women have to learn, will soon reduce a home which is the very 
last word in building to a place which will be a national disgrace 
instead of being a national glory. 

If it be granted that health and the consequent production of 
British man-power to carry on the life of the race be of primary 
importance, the next matter, hardly less important, is that of 
production of a more material kind. The very houses cannot be 
built without bricks. A Memorandum has been submitted to the 
President of the Local Government Board by the National Housing 
and Town Planning Council expressing grave anxiety that the 
housing programme of the Government will be endangered unless 
special measures are adopted to increase enormously the produc- 
tion of building material. The same anxiety is expressed with 
regard to fittings. The motive of this Memorandum covers the 
whole field of national production, whether of houses or metals 
or food or any other necessity. It is really not necessary to labour 
this point. If we have not learnt from the state of the nation in 
1914 that in thinking of ourselves only as consumers dependent 
on our enemies for cheap things we are heading straight for a 
disaster from which we have only escaped by an almost ruinous 
tour de force, we have learnt nothing at all. But with the very 
best intentions it may be difficult, perhaps impossible, to boycott 
German goods. They may reach us, probably are even now reach- 
ing us, in such a manner that their origin cannot be traced. The 
Germans have got a flying start in the matter of production. 
Their land and factories are unhurt by war. They may change 
their Government, but their genius for maintaining and increasing 
their export trade is not changed, but only stimulated by their 
present plight. Their whole system of organizing and financing 
industry gives them every chance. It is said by those who can 
speak with authority that their trade Consular system compares 
very favourably with our own. It were ridiculous to carry the 
anti-German feeling to the extent of refusing for all time to learn 
anything from the enemy. It would seem, then, that we want 4 
Government who is sympathetic and helpful to British manufac- 
turers and traders.. Mr. Sheridan Jones has pointed out in the 
current number of Production that Mr. Bigland has very recently 
urged in the House of Commons the necessity of a 
restrictions placed. upon merchants and importers; neutr 
countries, said Mr. Bigland, were purchasing materials in different 
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arts of the world in preparation for their future trade, but the 

ritish merchant was not even allowed to send a cable. The 
Germans, then, have a Government at their back which will spend 
money on subsidizing industry instead of paying people a weekly 
allowance to stand idle. They have a carefully conceived and 
highly efficient industrial organization ; they have capable trade 
representatives in foreign countries; they have a tariff; and, 
above all, they are a hard-working race, now more hard-working 
than ever before from the consciousness of having to “ make good.” 
We can and must organize our own industries either through the 
Government—not a popular method in this country—or through 
what is more preferable to British taste, some private body who 
would work with the countenance and recognition of Parliament. 
An organization of this kind can be arranged ; waste in producing 
can be eliminated ; sales of raw material can be facilitated ; science 
can be applied to agriculture; many more things can be done; 
but the supreme condition of ultimate success would seem to be 
the co-operation, the goodwill, and the hard work of both em- 
ployers and employed. If the Germans fought well in war, we 
fought better. If they work hard in peace, why should we not 
work harder? The answer to this might be that no one is going 
to work hard for the sake of working, nor for the sake of the 
“ capitalist,” nor for what appears to him to be some remote and 
abstract thing called “ patriotism.” If some system could be de- 
vised whereby all parties could alike enjoy a vested and human 
interest in production, not in the nature of a bribe, less artificial 
than profit-sharing, we should be on the high road to industrial 
supremacy and to many other good things besides. 

Having now offered some suggestions with regard to health and 
production, let us think about the matter of security. Health 
and productive power carry with them, it is true, the seeds of 
security, but Parliament can still do something to make safe the 
fruits of these two things. First of all we want to be in a position 
to protect ourselves and our commerce if necessary by force of 
arms. Some will say that the League of Nations—whatever 
that may be—will bring about the promised time when war will 
be no more. The more fervid of the apostles of disarmament are 
already quarrelling among themselves as to what sort of a League 
of Nations is most desirable. Some of them are saying that a 
League of Nations as at present proposed will be nothing but 
a League of Capitalists, and demand a thing that they call “A 
League of Free Peoples.” Evidently the time when a league will 
be formed that will satisfy even the people who want it most is not 
yet, and in the meantime the nation has a right to look to Parlia- 
ment to maintain the armed forces of the Crown in such numbers 
as to secure our position, not forgetting that the war is not over, 
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and that the enemy has not demobilized. An alliance of America, 
France, Italy, and Great Britain would seem to form a fairly 
strong league to begin with. The Cosmopolitan argues that this 
is only a return to the expedient known as “the Balance of 
Power,” which is alleged to have failed to keep the peace in 1914, 
To this proposition it is permissible to answer that the Entente 
probably failed to keep the peace because after the Agadir affair 
political reasons prevented Ministers from declaring that in the 
last resort they would adhere to our Allies. The firmness of the 
Entente saved the Agadir situation. The Pacificists thereupon 
started an energetic heresy hunt, with the result that Ministers 
shortly deemed it expedient in both Houses of Parliament almost, 
if not actually, to deny our obligations to our Allies. From this 
moment the Entente began to lose its effectiveness, and the lament- 
able uncertainty of the British Government until the very last 
moment may well have been a very potent element in the outbreak 
of war. We have now shown the world that we can fight. If we 
tell the world we never mean to fight again we shall deserve all we 
et. 

. But in addition to security by sea, land, and air, we want the 
security at home which is afforded by the British Constitution. 
To safeguard this Constitution and to promote its effectiveness is 
the natural and hereditary function of the Tory Party. All Con- 
servatives, of which there are apparently a good many judging 
by the elections, and all who favour conservatism with a little 
“¢” look to the Tory Party in Parliament to maintain firm Govern- 
ment in these islands, through King, Lords, and Commons. Ex- 
perience, and recent experience, will here come to our aid. Ail the 
attacks on the Constitution by the Radical Party from 1906 have 
resulted in nothing but national weakness at home and loss of 
respect abroad. Who is one penny the better for the passing of 
the Parliament Act? Have we had one moment’s peace in 
Ireland since it was proposed to abolish the Constitution of the 
United Kingdom by setting up a Parliament in Dublin? Was not 
the state of affairs in Ireland that followed this proposal one of the 
main encouragements to Germany to go to war ? 

Tue condition of Ireland is sure to demand the attention of 
Parliament at an early date. The first question we have to ask 
ourselves is not “ How are we to get out of the Irish difficulty ?” 
but “ How did we get into it?” It is hardly conceivable, but 
— are still to be found who talk about giving Home Rule to 

reland. Burke used to advise his fellow-countrymen not to 
reject their experience. The following passage is worth remember- 
ing: 
For nine long years session after session we have becn lashed round this miscrable 
circle of occasional arguments and temporary expedients. I am sure our heads must 
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turn and our stomachs nauseate with them. We have had them in every shape; we 
have looked at them in every point of view; invention is exhausted; reason is 
fatigued ; experience has given judgment ; but obstinacy is not yet conquered. 


Let us hope that obstinacy will be conquered, and experience, 
culminating in the election of the Sinn-Feiners, will now give judg- 
ment in favour of the maintenance of the Union. The demand 
for a Parliament in Dublin has been at its best a sentiment, based 
on no material grievance ; and this sentiment would only ulti- 
mately be satisfied by complete separation, however smoothly the 
Nationalists may have talked when it suited their purpose. There 
is nothing indefinite about the Sinn-Feiners. They are the open 
friends of Germany ; they hate England; they demand an inde- 
ndent republic. Space does not here permit a complete state- 
ment of the case for the Union. But it is overwhelming ; and the 
Union has only suffered temporarily like any other system of 
Government would suffer when administered by weak and incom- 
tent Ministers. All the alternatives have been tried. “ Self- 
etermination ” was tried at the recent Irish Convention, the hia- 
tory of which is a standing proof that Ireland cannot determine 
her own Government. Nor does the federal system give any 
romise of settlement of Ireland. What it might do for Great 
ritain is another matter ; even in this regard the partitioning of 
the United Kingdom will be looked upon by all good Tories with 
very grave suspicion. But any scheme which sets up a separate 
Parliament in Ireland, however hedged about, is only providing 
the Separatists with a fresh means of forcing their claim to com- 
plete independence. No; let us be masters in our own house, 
and give to Ireland all the fullest opportunities for her industry 
and agriculture, and let her share in all our advantages. For 
instance, it will be interesting to see whether the Ministry of 
Health Bill will apply to Ireland, and if not, why not. 

We want the security of the Constitution and the authority of 
the Parliament at Westminster. If the Government will sustain 
these things, particularly in Ireland, they will have the continued 
support of the stable elements of the country. They will surely 
dissipate this support unless they stand firm and “ spend their 
majority like gentlemen.’ But it would be a mistake to expect 
too much of Parliaments. Parliaments can be animated by a 
certain principle, and translate this principle with some success 
into terms of legislation and administration. These things, 
however, are only the efflorescence of a public opinion. In the 
long run the world is probably governed by ideas. And there 
appear to be, roughly speaking, two main classes of ideas that com- 

te with each other. One class is Cosmopolitan, of which the 
ependent Labour Party is the principal repository. The other 
class is National, and can contain all ideas which are really Tory. 
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The Cosmopolitan doctrines are set forth week after week in the 
Labour Leader in articles which will repay some study. The 
Cosmopolitan tries with all his might to accentuate class divisions 
while the Tory believes that the interests of classes are inseparably, 
almost “‘ chemically,” bound up with each other. The Prime 
Minister made a very valuable contribution to Tory thought when 
in a speech at the Election he criticized the term “ Labour Party” 
in the sense of being opposed to the rest of the community and 
expressed himself as more prepared to consider a classification 
according to the amount of work done for the country. A 
figurative distinction has been drawn between those who ask 
themselves “What can I get out of my country?” and those 
who ask themselves ““ What can I do for my country?” Possibly 
very few people actually put either of these questions to them- 
selves. One might be accused of being a scoundrel for asking the 
first and a prig for asking the second ; but the frame of mind is 
there just the same, and generally gives itself away in specch or 
action sooner or later. 

It remains to be seen which set of ideas wiil continue to prevail. 
For the moment the Tory principle is in the ascendant. But we 
still want to hear more about duty, responsibility, hard work, ard 
goodwill. Much interest was centred on Mr. Fisher’s Education 
Bill. But in the speeches on that Bill stress was laid on the train- 
ing of the brain rather than on the training of character to carry 
on the duties of citizenship. Many people rightly lay great stress 
on the advantages in life that are afforded by what they call “a 
good education.” Whether by Education they mean nothing but 
instruction is not quite clear. At any rate it is fair to say that 
most of the debates on education both in and out of Parliament 
range round the relative claims of “ cultural,” “ utilitarian,” 
and “technical” instruction, with the assumption that one or 
other, or all combined, are necessary to give the pupil the best 
possible opportunity. But if the object of “ education” is to 
afford advantages to the individual, surely there is something quite 
as important as either of the above forms of instruction, however 
necessary these things be. Leaving out the question of morality, 
and considering only the question of mere material gain, the 
possession of those qualities that come under the head of good 
manners in their widest sense is an indisputable asset to the 
possessor. Awkwarduness, untidiness, a bad manner of speech, and 
a general lack of grooming and deportment, tell against every one 
all through life. Those who receive boys and girls from national 
schools to train them for the stage will tell you that our State 
education leaves but little trace of any attempt to correct these 
defects. And on the higher plane, training in the sense of chivalry, 
of discipline, of duty, of responsibility, of respect for others, and 
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of a definite standard of life and conduct seems to have no very 
rominent place in the curriculum. 

The idea of many educational enthusiasts is that the sons and 
daughters of the well-to-do have greater educational advantages 
than the sons of the poorer classes. It is here submitted that our 
best Public Schools, whatever instruction they afford by way of 
lessons, do offer by their tradition and environment an invalu- 
able equipment for the business of life. Chivalry, for instance, has 
been mentioned. A good rough-and-ready test of chivalry is the 
test of “ sneaking.” Now the Public School boy is taught not to 
“sneak,” and never to give his pals away even if unjustly accused, 
while the boy who has not been at a Public School will often 
be recognized by the eagerness with which he will try to lay the 
blame on some one else. He thinks it quite natural, having been 
taught no better either at home or at school. There are, of course, 
many boys in all ranks of life who have by instinct, or acquire by 
training at home or in the Fighting Services, the same kind of 
outlook that prevails at the Public School. But if it is true that 
the sons of the rich have at school educational advantages that 
are denicd to the sons of the poor, and if among these advantages 
are to be reckoned a training in manners and the recognition of a 
standard of conduct, then we should surely try to give them to all 
alike. It has been said that the Public Schools train boys to be 
“masters ” and that the national schools train them to be “ ser- 
vants.”” Mr. Appleton has recently reminded the Labour Party 
that it cannot govern unless it will accept the responsibility of 
preing the four hundred millions who inhabit the British 

mpire. From this it would appear that the kind of training which 
makes for the art of government might not be without value to the 
political future of organized Labour. There surely cannot be 
very much wrong with a system that is calculated to turn out 
leaders of men. 

The word Tory has been used in this article because it is the 
label by which the Unionist Party is known. There seems no 
treason why the label should not be accepted. It carries no 
stigma, having been borne by many who have given their lives 
to the public service. An attempt has been made to analyse 
some of the essentials of Toryism. There remains another, 
perhaps the most important of all. It is that the Tory Party is 
not a political organization based upon exclusiveness. It is not a 
secret confederacy of peers, masters of foxhounds, and bishops 
founded to secure comfort, sport, and privilege for themselves at 
the expense of the rest of their fellow-countrymen. Above all, 
it is not a plutocracy. The Tory Party is to be found among all 
classes of the realm, and believes with all its heart in the interinde- 
pendence of all classes and interests, and that all classes should serve 
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one another, and, by working together, serve our country. It is 
curious and perhaps unfortunate that many patriotic Members of 
Parliament returned as representing Labour, who are very nearly, 
if not quite, sound Tories, should find themselves ranged in opposi- 
tion to His Majesty’s Government. It were impertinent to lecture 
them. They know well enough that their reputation as rulers 
will depend in the long run on the kind of support they give to 
measures that make for the cohesion, the stability, and the credit 
of the United Kingdom, and on the kind of criticism they offer to 
measures that are not inspired with these objects. In the mean- 
time no good purpose will be served by a daily application of pin- 
pricks to the Lloyd George Ministry. It may be necessary later 
on to oppose the broad lines of their policy. But for the present 
to belittle the personnel of the Government that is to carry us 
through the Peace Conference will not add to our prestige in the 
eyes of Europe. 
WILLOUGHBY DE BROKE 
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THE FAILURE OF VOLUNTARY SERVICE 
IN THE GREAT WAR 


One of the topics raised during the recent General Election 
campaign has been that of the continuance or the abolition of 
conscription in this country. Pledges on the subject have been 
given in certain quarters, and it would be difficult to cite a more 
unedifying example of the frivolity with which problems, likely 
to be of paramount importance at once to the security of the 
realm al to its social and economic position, are approached 
and dismissed by our politicians of to-day. A more inappropriate 
juncture for arriving at decisions with regard to this matter 
than the present moment it is almost impossible to conceive. 
If a proportion of the electorate be too ignorant and unintelligent 
to realize this, that is no excuse for candidates for the legislature 
committing themselves on such a question. 

Proposals for a League of Nations and for limitations of 
armaments, the acceptance or rejection of which must vitally 
influence the defence measures to be adopted in the future in 
this and other countries, are about to be considered in conference 
by the representatives of the principal nations of the world. In 
the struggle brought to a standstill by the armistice of November 
11 last, conscription was forced upon Great Britain and the 
United States, whether they liked it or not. We are still at war, 
even if hostilities are in abeyance and are likely to remain in 
abeyance except in distant fields. The terms of peace have yet 
to be settled, and upon those terms depends the question whether 
it will or will not be necessary for the Allies to maintain military 
contingents, on a scale incompatible with the principle of voluntary 
enlistment, in occupation of foreign territory. What fighting 
forces, whether afloat, or ashore, or in the air, the British Empire 
will require to keep up in future cannot be decided at present, 
and until this is decided no man can say how the personnel is 
to be provided. The impropriety of endeavouring to extract 
pledges from responsible Ministers of the Crown with regard to 
conscription could only be exceeded by responsible Ministers of the 
Orown prematurely binding themselves with regard to such a point. 
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Lord Haldane has given an interesting account, in a recent 
letter to the Times, of the views and of the principles which 
governed the General Staff in devising and in putting forward the 
framework of the army organization which was elaborated and 
brought into force during his term of office as War Minister, 
The military authorities were opposed to the introduction of 
compulsory service, not because they did not hold compulsory 
service to be desirable in principle, but because in practice its 
introduction at that time would have placed the country in the 
position of swapping horses while crossing a stream. The soldiers 
were fully alive to the fact that the country was crossing a stream, 
and Lord Haldane—whatever his Cabinet colleagues and _ he 
himself may have said in public at the time, and however they 
may individually and collectively have shirked the duty that 
they owed to the nation—was also fully alive to the fact that the 
country was crossing a stream. The letter contains indeed this 
very significant and illuminating passage. “‘ Its [the War Office’s] 
view of course was that the real frontier which it had to defend 
was the northern frontier of France, and that it had to do its 
utmost within a limited time.” (Mr., now Lord, Harcourt, a 
Cabinet colleague of Lord Haldane’s, is reported to have declared 
in the course of a speech delivered in May 1913 that he could 
“conceive no circumstances in which continental operations by 
our troops would not be a crime against the people of this country.” 
As, however, he contrived to reconcile continuance in the Cabinet 
with his consc ‘ence for some two years or so while our troops 
were conducting continental oper: ations, it may be asstumed that 
when expressing this view he was not unaware of the pre-war 
military policy that the Government of which he was a member 
Was Carrying int to effect.) 

Lord Haldane explains in his letter that a field army for 
service abroad larger than the Expeditionary Force which was 
actually déspatched across the Channel could not have been 
produced under the voluntary system of enlistment ; and alli who 
are familiar with recruiting conditions will endorse this contcition. 
He moreover claims with justice that his expert advisers made 
the very most of the material at their disposal. We learn that, 
working on the assumption that Russian forces would be engaging 
a proportion of the enemy troops in the east, our General Stal 
had calculated. in consultation with the French General Staff, 
that the addition to the French hosts of the Expeditionary Force, 
as organized, would bring these up to a strength sufficient to 
secure the exposed frontiers of France against ‘German attack, 
These calculations, we now know, were based upon unduly san- 
guine premises. The Russian threat occupied the attention of 
smaller enemy forces than had been anticipated. No margin was 
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left for counteracting possible developments arising out of the 
changes and chances of actual operations in the field. Intrepid 
combinations of war, coupled with mobility and the seizure of 
the initiative, enabled the Germans to outmanceuvre and to 
outflank Joffre at the start, and, although they in their turn 
were defeated at the First Battle of the Marne, they had made good 
considerable areas of Northern France within a month of the 
opening of hostilities, and they maintained their grip upon those 
areas for four years. In the very strategical situation, in fact, 
which under Mr. Asquith’s Government the War Office had framed 
our military organization to meet, that organization failed. 
Admirably handled, trained, and fitted out as the Expeditionary 
Force was, it was not big enough. The only possible way that it 
could have been increased would have been by introducing national 
service, and the introduction of national service in the period 
1907-14 would have thrown our whole military system into the 
melting-pot. Voluntary service proved a failure at a period of 
extreme crisis, but it was unavoidable. We entered upon the 
World War with that millstone hung round our neck because a 
system of national service had not been set up several years 
before at the same time as it was, in its most onerous form, 
being made the rule by all our neighbours. 

Conscription of the Continental pattern, national service in a 
really onerous form, would not, as far as can be judged, have 
been needed in this country for the course of the conflict to have 
been profoundly modified on the Western Front during those 
early weeks of the struggle in which the enemy gained the upper 
hand in the vital theatre. Even before the German High 
Command was compelled to transfer some army corps from west 
to east to meet the Russian irruption into Lithuanian and Masurian 
Prussia, the enemy had not much left in hand to gamble with 
in France and Belgium. Mere doubling the British contingent, 
giving it twelve instead of six divisions, would have made all 
the difference in the world at that critical stage. But there 
was no reservoir of men to fill up cadres on that scale had 
the cadres existed, and at the same time to provide against 
wastage. 

The hostile occupation of the Flanders coast and of the 
Roubaix—Lille—Lens colliery and industria. area was a grave 
misfortune to the Allies’ cause, but this disaster could have been 
prevented had the United Kingdom been in a position to throw 
a very few more divisions into Artois and the Belgian littoral 
in the late autumn of 1914. It was not a question of the main- 
tenance in peace-time of an army on the French or German scale, 
or anything in the least approaching to that. What was needed 
Were immediate powers of expansion on an emergency arising— 
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on the emergency arising indeed which had been foreseen. The 
absence of powers of expansion in the military forces of the Crown 
had been the point most insisted upon by the Norfolk Commission 
that assembled after the South African War. Those powers of 
expansion could not, it is agreed on all hands, have been estab- 
lished under a system of voluntary service. It was our dependence 
upon voluntary service—a dependence which had become un. 
avoidable during the few years immediately preceding the great 
emergency—that gave the Boches the advanced submarine bases 
of Zeebrugge and Ostend. Our dependence upon voluntary 
service created that untoward strategical situation which, duri 
four successive years of conflict, obliged an inordinate proportion 
of the Franco-British fighting strength to be perpetually planted 
down at one end of the long front that stretched from the Yser 
embouchure to the Swiss marches. It may be observed, inciden- 
tally, that no better illustration could well be produced of the 
non-existence of powers of expansion in our military forces than 
the deplorable position of the Territorial Army when this mobi- 
lized in August 1914. The most elementary principle of efficient 
military organization had in reality been set at defiance. Not 
only had the Territorial Army no reserves whatever wherewith to 
make good the wastage that Was bound to supervene should it 
be called upon to fight outside of the United Kingdom, but it 
could not even be brought up to its war establishment on paper 
for want of men on its rolls. 

Having failed at the outset, voluntary service continued to 
fail from almost every point of view, until at last it broke down 
altogether and gave way to compulsion. It is true that Lord 
Kitchener's trumpet-call for volunteers was answered in no 
uncertain fashion. Men flocked into the New Armies, and they 
showed a zeal under discouraging conditions on joining which 
astonished old military hands. Those New Armies eventually 
took the field, and after gaining experience—a gradual process— 
they proved themselves a match, dnd more than a match, for the 
hosts opposed to them. Nevertheless the New Armies were 
totally useless for months ; and, but for a very few divisions, they 
were useless during those very months when Germany, realizing 
that her antagonists could do little on her western borders owing 
to numerical weakness, transferred masses of men to Poland, 
overwhelmed the munitionless Russian hosts, and thrust these 
so far back into their own territory that they ceased thenceforth 
to present any imminent danger to the Central Powers. There~ 
upon Bulgaria, hoping to be on the winning side, turned against 
the Entente, Serbia was overrun and crushed, and the whole 
position of affairs in the Near East was transformed to the grave 
disadvantage of the Allies in general and of the British Empire 
in particular. “In this war the footsteps of the Allies’ forces 
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have bee dogged by the mocking spectre of ‘ Too late!’ ” said 
Mr. Lloyd George in the House on December 20, 1915, dissatisfied 
with the general military policy adopted. But of whatever 
errors in the employment of such forces as existed the Entente 
may have been guilty, the influence of these errors over the course 
of the strugg!: was insignificant as compared with the effect of 
ihe tardiness of the British Empire in using its man-power, a 
tardiness that was solely due in reality to its voluntary system 
of service. 

The genuine volunteering of the early days of the war produced 
a considerable force, but it did not produce the force, or anything 
approaching to the force, that was needed to win the war. After 
the first rush to enrol had subsided and when the military 
authorities were able to take stock of the situation, it became 
apparent to the General Staff and to those in charge of recruiting 
that no voluntary system could hope to provide the numbers 
that would eventually be required. ‘lhe enemy kept placing new 
formations in the field. The scale of wastage at the Front 
proved to be far higher than had been anticipated either in this 
country or abroad. ‘Territorial divisions entered the war zone 
short of establishment, and they no sooner came under fire than 
they began to dwindle away to nothing for lack of drafts. Any 
slight chance that there might ever, after the initial blunders, 
have been of success in the Dardanelles operations was brought 
to naught by the inability of the War Office to keep the units 
of the Expeditionary Force that had been committed to the 
enterprise up to strength. But the Liberal Government, ham- 
pered as it was by having virtually made the question of com- 
pulsory service a Party question before the war, adhered rigidly 
to the principle of voluntaryism as long as it remained in power. 

Some two or three months, however, after the first Coalition 
Government came into being, a sub-committee of the Cabinet 
was set up to go into the question of the numbers necessary to 
give us victory in the war and how to provide them, and the 
writer was told off as a sort of temporary bear-leader to this body 
until it should be fit to wander at large. What struck him most 
with regard to it was the bent of, at all events some of, its members 
for approaching the problem from what might be called the 
extreme military point of view. These were plus royaliste que 
le roi, and proved to be such eager recruits in the squad as to be 
@ source of anxiety as well as a cause of encouragement. They 
Were disposed to set at naught the malign influence which any 
excessive calls upon man-power would exert over production of 
all kinds. They had not sufficiently realized—and in this they 
Were in the same position as most advocates of compulsion in the 
United Kingdom before the war—that in anything of the nature 
of a genuine national conflict which is to be fought out to the 
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bitter end, husbanding the country’s resources in population 
and their utilization to the best advantage in the interest at once 
of output for war purposes, of provision of fighting personnel, 
and of the welfare of the community at large, may well prove to 
be the master-key, unlocking all gates on the road to victory. 

The virtues of conscription, compulsory service, national 
service—call it what you will—are not confined to the power 
which this confers upon the executive in respect to making men 
into soldiers. That is only one aspect of the question. Con- 
scription automatically gives the State control over its male 
population and enables a well-ordered and scientifically organized 
realm such as the German Empire was—whatever may be said 
as to its ambitions and its militarism—to make the very most of 
that male population in time of war, whether in the fighting 
ranks, or in the factories, or in the fields, or in the national 
transportation services, or in the mines, or out on the great waters, 
A great deal has been written and has been said concerning our 
unpreparedness for war in 1914, from the point of view of dearth 
in respect to soldiers and of lack of munitions. But as compared 
to the position of our only formidable antagonist, our unprepared- 
ness went a great deal farther than that—thanks to our voluntary 
system. It is hardly an exaggeration to say that for two year 
or more the duel between the Boche and ourselves was a duel 
between order and chaos. The Germans could never have carried 
on the struggle so long as they did but for the complete control 
over production which their Government enjoyed as a result of 
conscription. In this country, sources of man-power which 
ought not to have been tapped until the very last (if they were 
to be tapped at all), such as the miners and the shipbuilding 
hands, furnished substantial quotas of recruits at a very early 
stage of hostilities. Men who were in every respect well fitted 
for the combatant services found their way into military employ- 
ment designed for weaklings. For months there were far more 
men acting nominally as soldiers than there were arm , or equip- 
ment, or even clothing for. The evils of the voluntary system 
were exposed at every turn. 

The writer has no knowledge of the conclusions at which the 
Cabinet sub-committee arrived, or whether they arrived at any 
conclusions at all; but the Government went on working from 
hand to mouth and depending on the voluntary plan for fillin 
the ranks. It may be remarked that the voluntary plan woul 
have proved even more inadequate than it did to meet the 
requirements of the great emergency after the first months had 
voluntaryism pure and simple been adhered to. But from 8 
comparatively early stage of the proceedings the system that 
obtained smacked of veiled compulsion. All manner of pressure, 
often very unfair pressure and exercised in capricious fashion 
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roducing irregular results, was brought to bear on those who 
Rie back. They were reviled in public places and were called 
objectionable names by the free-lances of the Press. Walls were 
disfigured with posters which to all intents and purposes poured 
contempt upon those who were, for good and sufficient reasons 
sometimes, failing to enrol themselves—measures for which it 
would be unjust to blame the recruiting authorities, as the 
recruiting authorities had to adopt desperate means to cope with 
desperate conditions. A vaguely defined but menacing shadow 
of compulsion indeed hung over voluntary service at a somewhat 
later stage almost like a pall. Men of military age had got to 
volunteer, otherwise they would be taken; and rabid anti- 
compulsionists actually gloried in these methods. methods which 
amounted to a prostitution of voluntaryism, and which moreover 
entirely failed to provide that control over the male population 
of the country as a whole which is the very essence of conscription. 
It is not proposed to enter here into the question whether 
the British Governments that succeeded each other during the 
first two and a half years of the war were justified in delerring 
the introduction of national service. They had, or were supposed 
to have, their finger on the nation’s pulse, and the nation may 
possibly have required a more gradual and protracted breaking-in 
to the idea of conscription than was apparent to the ordinary 
observer. But, be that as it may, the delay was prejudicial to 
the cause of the Entente in so far as military operations were 
concerned. Scarcely had the country at long last placed military 
forces in the field commensurate with its resources in inhabitants, 
than difficu'ties began to arise in maintaining those forces at 
their authorized establishment. Events at a comparatively early 
stage of the contest had provided experts with a fairly accurate 
gauge of the wastage that might reasonably be expected in a 
given time within an army of any given strength im action on the 
Western Front. The rate of losses to be anticipated when Sir 
Douglas Haig was at last placed in a position to assume the 
offensive on a great scale in the middle of 1916 could be and was 
foreseen by soldiers. If the drain proved to be on occasion greater 
than had been anticipated. it nevertheless was somewhat lighter 
in the long run than there had been reason to fear; but even so 
it was not, and could not be, met. because the man-power of the 
United Kingdom was not fully at the disposal of the Government. 
The World War has laid bare the hollowness of some of the 
arguments against national service which used, before its out- 
break, to be dished up in this country. It was asserted (by one 
high in authority if the writer is not mistaken) that one volunteer 
was worth ten “ pressed men.” The asserter knew that he was 
talking drivel when he made the statement, and it has been 
proved that he was talking drivel; the defenders of Verdun were 
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pressed men ; the Russian infantry who stormed Erzerum in mid. 
winter were pressed men ; and some of those wonderful Midlanders 
who got across the Scheldt Canal north of St.-Quentin with life- 
belts last autumn must have been pressed men. It was insisted 
that conscripts could not be called upon to fight except in their 
own country or in regions adjacent to its borders; but French 
conscripts were embroiled ashore on the Gallipoli Peninsula before 
the end of April 1915, and a few months later Russian conscripts 
drawn from the Tsar’s European dominions were being shipped 
to Egypt and the gean from Vladivostok. The theory, again, 
was put forward that only voluntarily enlisted troops would 
endure years of warfare; but that has not been borne out by 
the behaviour of the poilus, or even of the Hun rank and file, 
while Italian pressed men showed plenty of spirit so late as 
October last on and beyond the Piave. Ceteris paribus the 
volunteer will perhaps fight a little more sturdily, campaign in 
far-off regions rather more contentedly, and endure the dangers 
and discomforts of a prolonged dose of active service with some- 
what less distaste than will the conscript. But there is not 
20 per cent. of difference on the average ; and as by compulsion 
you can secure five men immediately when you want them for 
the one man who will come of his own accord, the case against 
conscription based on these premises falls to the ground 

It will peradventure be objected that as it was (and as has 
been mentioned in an earlier paragraph), neither arms nor equip- 
ment nor clothing enough for the volunteers who flocked into 
the ranks in answer to Lord Kitchener’s summons existed in the 
country. That being the case, it may be urged, the conscripts 
could not have been mobilized in 1914, even granting that national 
service had been in being. But there is in reality little force im 
that contention. The very fact of our executive having great 
reserves of personnel at command to meet emergencies would 
have ensured the provision in peace-time of at least such reasonable 
reserves of weapons and uniforms and impedimenta as to have 
admitted of a considerable proportion of the troops called up on 
mobilization taking the field. The two things would ae 
have gone together—vastly greater stores of equipment wi 
national service. 

In this connexion it may be remarked that a good deal of 
misapprehension exists with regard to the position in which the 
troops that were actually borne on the Army Estimates stood in 
1914 in respect to material. There were lacune here and there 
no doubt. Still, when it came to the pinch, the various categories 
—Regulars, Army Reserve, Special Reserve, Territorials—proved 
to be as little hampered by lack of equipment as were the land 
forces of any belligerent mobilizing at the same time, except 
those of Germany. If some deficiencies displayed themselves, 
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and if the artillery armament of the Territorials was old-fashioned, 
France, Austria-Hungary, and Russia had their difficulties too. 
We unquestionably were unprepared for war; but we were not 
unprepared for war on the limited liability basis that our politicians 
had laid down as the standard. The Territorials were only sup- 
posed to be required for the purpose of repelling petty raids from 
overseas, and they would have made short work of the raiders had 
any turned up. The Expeditionary Force took the field complete 
in every particular. This affords an unmistakable indication 


_ that, had there been greater reserves of personnel available and 


had more ambitious mobilization schemes been entertained, the 
requisite equipment for the troops would have been forthcoming. 

It was the sudden creation of quantities of units of all kinds 
entirely outside our existing plans of organization for war which 
placed us in so deplorable a position in respect to material, as 
compared with the French and the other belligerents. The extreme 
gravity of the shell shortage, for instance, in the spring of 1915 
was not due to inadequate provision in advance for the field army 
mobilized under the plans that had been approved by Mr. Asquith’s 
Government between 1909 and 1913. ‘The gravity of the shell 
shortage was an inevitable consequence of the unforeseen ex- 
pansion of that field army. Our Allies and the enemy suffered 
from shell shortage too, if not to nearly the same extent; but 
that was because of the very much higher rate of ammunition 
expenditure that prevailed than experts in any quarter had 
anticipated. We, however, were caught both ways, both by 
high rate of expenditure and by expansion. Had a form of 
compulsory service been in force on a sound footing in 1914 in 
this country, calculated on the basis of providing us on mobiliza- 
tion with the requisite personnel for a field army of, let us say, 
fifteen divisions and proportionate cavalry and army troops, 
the equipment for those divisions and additional troops would 
assuredly have been available too. 

One point with regard to the failure of voluntary service in 
this country during the Great War must not be overlooked. 
The circumstances favoured voluntaryism to an extent that could 
not well have been foreseen, and created conditions that cannot 
be counted upon in the future. 

In the first place, it was a marvellous stroke of good fortune 
that the nation should at a moment of supreme crisis have had 
at its disposal a leader of such outstanding personality as Lord 
Kitchener. There have been many eminent statesmen and 
distinguished soldiers in this country since those years immediately 
following Waterloo when the Duke of Wellington was at the zenith 
of his influence and of his fame, but not one of them could have 
filled the place that Lord Kitchener did during 1914-15. Whatever 
was the cause of it, he enjoyed and he retained the confidence of 
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the people in extraordinary degree. He was accepted as q 
dictator by the proletariat without. question in respect to milita 
organization in all its forms, and the consequence was that he 
got things done when nobody else could have got them done, 
His was no case of emergency creating the man. The man was 
there, ready created, when the emergency arose. No nation has 
the right to gamble with its fortunes on the chance of finding a 
Kitchener at the psychological moment. It does not happen twice, 

Then again, the fact that the conflict turned out to be s0 
prolonged made it possible to improvise vast military forces 
which in the fullness of time, but only in the fullness of time, 
reached the very highest stage of fighting efficiency. The story 
of the long- drawn-out contest has proved how completely soldiers 
of experience, who always maintained that it takes months and 
months to produce new military organizations fit to challenge 
combat with really high-class troops, were in the right. In his 
dispatch of December 23, 1916, describing his campaign of the 
Somme of that summer and autumn, Sir D. Haig wrote : “* Subject 
to the necessity of commencing operations before the summer 
was too far advanced, and with due regard to the general situation, 
I desired to postpone my attack as long as possible. The British 
Armies were growing in numbers and the supply of munitions 
was steadily increasing. Moreover a very large proportion of the 
officers and men under my command were still far from being 
fully trained, and the longer attack could be deferred the more 
efficient they would become.” It is a matter of common know- 
ledge that some of the newly created organizations broke down 
somewhat badly at Loos in the autumn of 1915, when put to the 
test under trying conditions after only a very few weeks at the 
Front. The New Army troops that were charged with the exe 
cution of a somewhat unwonted operation of war at the Suvla 
landing scarcely proved equal to the occasion. And yet British 
divisions, which had not even been thought of four years earlier, 
achieved astonishing triumphs on the Western F ront in the great 
campaign of 1918. Only time had been needed to make them 
what they became—and the course of events gave them time. 
Nor was German experience in this matter different from our 
own, for General von Freytag-Lotinghoven admits that “ the 
first new formations did not prove equal to the test.” Volun- 
taryism means eventual improvi-ation should a grave emergency 
arise, and even the most convinced and conscientious antagonist 
of national service will surely own that, if improv isation can only 
be justified with due regard to the State’s security on the under: 
standing that wars are to be protracted for years, there is something 
to be said for compulsion after all. 

Cuar.Les E. CALLWELL 


THINGS PRESIDENT WILSON OUGHT 
TO SEE 


I TRAVELLED the other day from Havre to Paris with a sallow— 
and callow—American civilian, a young man with horn- 
rimmed spectacles and well-docketed knowledge of everything 
that can be learnt from a correspondence school. He had 
the true Democratic contempt for Secret Diplomacy, and settled 
the affairs of Europe in a conversation of about half an hour, 
which was overheard by the whole compartment. He told 
me that there must be no war after the war, and that it was to 
be the first work of the League of Nations to make an inter- 
national economic peace. Economic war, he said, led to military 
war, therefore if you abolished the one you would prevent the 
other. For that reason there must be no differential treatment of 
Germany, and I could take it from him that President Wilson 
would insist upon Alsace-Lorraine being a Free-Trade area. I 
modestly asked if President Wilson intended to abolish the Ameri- 
ean tariff. He replied that according to his principles he ought, 
but that President Wilson was a minority President, and it was not 
practical politics. That is the way of life. We are always able to 
settle the affairs of our neighbours with a fine phrase; but when we 
get down to our own, fine phrases do not apply. Possibly it is 
because we know a good deal more about our own affairs than we 
know about other people’s. 

The conversation came back to my mind when I was talking to 
one of the directors of the Etablissement Kihlmann at Lille. He 
was telling me how the Germans had tried to force the firm to 
work in their service. The firm refused, and the great factory was 
presently visited by an expert, who chose all that the German 
chemical industry wanted; it was packed up and sent away ; 
and then a gang of ruffians descended upon the place and reduced 
what was left to a shapeless mass of shattered machinery. All 
that was left of the Madeleine factory, one of the biggest of its 
kind in Europe—covering 25 hectares of ground—were the bare 
walls. Then this business man of Lille made a little gesture—he 
spoke with that fine restraint and dignity which they have in the 
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north of France: “ If,” he said, “ President Wilson would only 
visit our factory ! ” 

For my part, I visited a good many, not only in Lille, but in 
Tourcoing, Roubaix, and other cities of Northern France, and | 
left with no illusions as to the war after the war. In the four years 
of German Occupation the Germans left nothing undone to make 
France not only unable to compete with German industry, but 
unable to exist without them. 

We have heard a great deal about the plans and the thorough- 
ness of the German General Staff ; but there was another General 
Staff, of which we have heard less, which also had plans and was 
also thorough. It was the Service of Economic Destruction which 
is said to have had its headquarters at Metz, and consisted of 
industrial magnates, financiers, and even—for the Germans 
neglect no precaution—international lawyers. Some day the 
full story of this German State organization may be told ; in the 
meantime I can only say that I saw everywhere evidence of the 
system upon which it worked and the thoroughness with which it 
carried out its policy. There is no sort of doubt that the destruc- 
tion of the industries of Northern France was systematic and was 
designed to destroy France as a competing industrial Power. 

The French are a sentimental people. I was taken to St.- 
Quentin Cathedral to see the holes cut in the great stone columns 
as niches for the Prussian saint—a stick of dynamite. I was 
taken down into dismal crypts by the light of a guttering candle to 
see the violated coffin of a nun long dead, broken open in the search 
for loot. These are picturesque relics of barbarism ; but I found 
out for myself ruins which were sadder and outrages more cruel. 
The ruins of a cathedral are the ruins of the past: the dead nun 
did not shrink within her shroud at the blows of the axe upon her 
last tenement. Faith and death alike are above the impotent 
spite of mortals. But who shall estimate the suffering and the 
injury caused to the present and the future of a nation by the 
destruction of its industries? For what is an industry but a 
human hive in which busy generations of workers live and thrive. 
It is warmth, food, and home to them ; the cause of their existence, 
the inheritance of their children ; their aptitudes are shaped by 
it; with it they are of service in their world ; without it they are 
_ helpless, naked objects of charity. And not only is it the 
ife of the actual workers ; it is the stay and support of the district 
and indeed of the nation. The centre of production is the fountain 
of life. Industry gives to a nation its right to exist and its place 
in the world. Industry is the will and strength of a nation, which 
is not only clothed and fed but protected by its products. Ifa 
nation cannot arm its own soldiers and fight with its own steel, 
it is upon the way of defeat and enslavement. Organized industry 
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is the national will, energy, independence. France without its 
vigorous north and north-east would be a weak and helpless 
country, rich in corn, wine, and oil, but unable to arm itself against 
the assaults of the invader or take any but a labourer’s share in 
the life of the world. 

If we looked at France before the war, what should we find 2? 
On the south a belt of flowers and olives, then great plains of wine 
and wheat, with industrial islands here and there, in the valle 
of the Rhone, in Savoy, and in the Pyrenees, where l’huile blanche, 
electricity from water-driven turbines, gives motor-power, or near 
an isolated coal deposit as at St.-Etienne, famous for its ribbons. 
What natural cause or inherited aptitude fixed the supremacy of 
the silk industry at Lyons I do not know; nor do I know why 
Paris should be—as she is—a great metallurgical centre, but it is 
certain that Bourges, the Woolwich of France, was placed behind 
the Loire because the French were determined not to be bereft of 
the power to make weapons of defence by such another surprise 
as the invasion of 1870. Creusot also was far from the frontier, 
possibly for the same reason. 

Again, in the east certain towns maintained a flourishing 
manufacture by skill and tradition. There was a time no doubt 
when the woollen-mills of Rheims were supplied with their raw 
material from the flocks which grazed on the heights of the Meuse ; 
but that time had long passed, and before the war the woollen 
manufacturers of Rheims and Verdun competed for the clip of 
Australia in the London market, and brought their wool over by 
steamer and rail. Now that these mills have been destroyed, there 
seems no reason—at least in geography—why they should be re- 
built on those particular sites. 

The modern industrial system of France had its centre and its 
chief reason of being in the coal-fields of the Pas-de-Calais and the 
Département du Nord. Compared with the coal-measures of 
Germany and England these fields were small. But none the 
less they were flourishing and progressive. In 1911 the Pas-de- 
Calais produced 194 million tons;.in 1912, 21 million tons; 
in 1912 the Département du Nord produced 7 million tons, 
also a considerable increase over the previous year. These 
coal-fields had their metropolis at Lens—before the war not 
grimy like our coal-mining centres, but a pleasant garden city, 
and distributed their coal by a system of granite-paved roads, 
canals, and railways among the surrounding industrial towns. , 
These coal-fields, then, determined the situation of the French 
industrial system, for it is cheaper to bring raw material to power 
than power to raw material. And so it came about that three- 
quarters of the industries of France lay in the track of the invader. 
Those which lay to the east had their protection in the Ardennes 
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and the fortress-crowned heights of the Meuse; but the greatest 
group of all—Lille, Roubaix, and Tourcoing—lay open to the 
ant save for the rotten bulwark of a Treaty of Neutrality. 

Lille, the queen of these cities of the north, was famous over the 
world for its linen, its Lisle thread, its bleaching, its chemicals, 
and its heavy engineering. Tourcoing and Roubaix were great 
centres of the woollen and cotton manufacture, both spinning and 
weaving. As the French of the north drink beer more than wine, 
there were many breweries; and as the sugar-beet was largely 
cultivated in the north, sugar-refining was also an important 
industry. 

Behind these staple towns lay Merville, proudly calling itself 
before the war the Venice of the North. Here was the centre of 
the canal system which supplied these industries with their coal 
and part of their raw material. The great waterway of the 
Escaut to Dunkirk and its branch to Lens, the St.-Quentin Canal 
and its tributaries of Etrun and Janville, form part of a system 
which was to have been completed in 1917 by the great State work 
of the Canal du Nord, in the valleys of the Agache, the Tortille, and 
the Somme. This system was supplied with many of its enormous 
barges by the yards of Merville. 

This whole neighbourhood was full of busy industries before 
the war. Estaires was a spinning centre ; Sailly-sur-la-Lys and Bac- 
St.-Maur made linen ; Armentiéres had an important engineering 
indu.try; Isbergue produced steel ; Douai was the seat of many 
industries, but principally iron and steel; Denain and Denzin 
were famous for their jorges, which employed 25,000 men ; Aniche 
produced glass; St.-Gobain was famous the world over for its 
mirrors; St.-Quentin had woollens; Valenciennes was a centre 
of weaving and embroidery. And all these towns were the life of 
a flourishing agriculture which supplied them with wheat and 
provisions and the raw material of their beer and sugar. 

Such was the industrial system of Northern and North-Eastern 
France. In considering how it has fared in the war we should 
first of all divide it for war purposes into three regions—the parts 
which the Germans occupied, the actual fields of battle, and the 
parts which they could only reach with their artillery. 

The region of the battlefield I need hardly describe. It is 
a belt of desert of varying breadth which it is difficult to cross 
except by rail and motor. | have seen weary exploration parties, 


laden with food and bedding, searching in vain for the cellars of* 


houses which had disappeared. Whole towns are so completely 
destroyed that even their tiles, bricks, and stones would be useless 
for anything but for rubble. The streets are mere lanes between 
heaps of noisome and indistinguishable rubbish ; the squares are 
like the bottom of an old quarry ; the fields over miles of country 
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are so pocked and pitted with shell-holes that it is difficult to 
understand how they can ever be made level again, the more as they 
are ‘ull of dud shells which lie like torpid snakes to kill at a touch ; 
the trees which raise their bleached and splintered limbs to heaven 
are so riddled with fragments of iron that they will turn any saw. 
The whole machinery of agriculture is destroyed ; hardly a shed 
or barn or wagon or plough remains; even the hedges in some 
parts have disappeared. It is a country inhabited only by 
magpies and rats. The rats are large, sleek, and numerous ; one 
shudders to think how they live ; and they are certain to become a 
formidable pest to the neighbouring regions when the empty 
trenches and battlefields will no longer support them. 

The western edges of this desert shade away from absolute ruin 
to the occasional blotch of a bomb frem an aeroplane. The great 
Aciéries de France, the steelworks of Isbergue, for example, were 
just reached by the Boche with his 380-centimetre guns. They 
were gradua ly destroyed ; but not before the directors had re- 
moved all the machinery to Lillers, Calais, and Rang-du-Fliers, 
where it was worked throughout the war in spite of aeroplane raids. 
The Chantiers de Frauce at Dunkirk were shelled both by big guns 
and aviators, and were very badiy damaged 

In the coal-fields the battlefield lay across the centre at Lens; 
but the pits of Lignv-les-Aires, Ferfav-Cauchy Marles, Clarence, 
Bruay, and Neeux continued to work, although some of them were 
heavily bombarded. At Neeux and Béthune especia'ly the mine- 
heads were shelled for months at a time ; but the miners continued 
at their work with dogged courage, and, hampered as they were, 
increased the production of the pits by 50 per cent. in two years. 
Itake off my hat to those ragged grimy coal-miners of the Pas-de- 
Calais. The pits of Bruay sent their coal to Béthune, where it was 
loaded in barges to be distributed over France by the canal system. 
When the Boches made their surprise advance on Béthune in April 
1918, a great fleet of these barges attempted to escape by way of 
the La Bassée Canal. The leading barge was struck by a German 
shell and sunk. The wreckage blocked the canal, and the others, 
huddled helplessly behind it, were sunk one by one by the German 
fire. Thus perished the canal transport system of the north of 
France, in an obscure naval action, unrecorded and unnoticed, but 
by no means unimportant if we think of it as part of the war after 
the war. For the coal-fields of the Pas-de-Calais competed with 
the coal-fields of the Ruhr. Merville the Germans took in this 
Same surprise advance. They blew up the lathes and planing 
machines of the barge-building yards and burnt the barges on 
their slips. Walking over the charred remains, one could trace the 
shape of the barges which had been burnt by the ovals of rivets 
lying on the ground. 
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These, it may be said, were damages inevitable to war. Some 
certainly were ; butsome were not. Wherever there was a facto mT 
within range of the German guns the Germans concentrated their | of ; 
fire upon it. Exceptions prove the rule. At Rheims the Cobleng | jon 
firm of Henckell had built a massive factory for the manufacture } go 
of avile concoction of Rhine wine, gooseberry juice, and carbonic | 
acid which they sold as champagne. This factory was only five } had 
hundred yards from the German lines, yet it was never touched | the 
by the German gunners, although all the factories round it were | Ry 
destroyed. (ler 

But it is in the occupied districts that we see the clearest evi- | Ro 
dence of the German economic war. At Liévin, behind Lens, at } tra 
Courriéres, and in the coal-fields of the Nord, without any military | the 
necessity they blew up with dynamite all the pit-head pumps, | yay 
engines, and machinery. In several I examined, every iron re 
supporting the elaborate structure above the pit mouth had been | left 
separately broken by a charge of dynamite, and at a point near | Th 
Lens they had turned the River Souchez into the underground | ha¢ 
workings. Thus the source of power of French industry was put | bre 
out of working. I am told that it will take at least five years | ag 
before they can be put in anything like order again, and that the | the 
French cannot even begin to get coal from them for eighteen } ha¢ 
months. Ger 


Il Ge 


Lille, Tourcoing, and Roubaix are upon the other side of the 
desert, and at first sight they cheer and comfort the pilgrim. | bu 
After all, you say to yourself, they are not in ruins. You look 
closer. There is something strange about the people ; their faces 
are yellow as with jaundice ; they move furtively ; they are likea 
population of caretakers. They have nothing to do—and perhaps 
it is as well, for it is evident that they have no strength. A woman 
passes ; she has the appearance of a lady, yet her feet are naked 
although it is winter, and there are two inches of vile mud in the 
streets. The trams are not running. It is difficult to get about. 
If you make a call you look in vain for knocker or bell-pull; 
when you go to bed you discover that your mattress is stuffed with 
seaweed or paper or something which is not wool. The chimne 
are without smoke; the factories are deserted: it is not to 
wondered at, for Lille is a city of dead industries. 

No one outside Lille knows what Lille has suffered. The 
French Government itself—as I discovered—has only very hazy 
ideas on the subject. I went about among the business men of the 
city, such as were left. These manufacturers and merchants df 
Northern France are a fine breed of men. ‘Their steely blue eyes 
and keen aquiline features support the impression of justice 
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ision in their statements. They do not waste words, and they 
Sp not exaggerate: they are careful to be exact in their estimates 
dfdamage. It is plain that there is a great tradition of business 
honour behind them. They speak like men accustomed to treat 
yords as bonds. 

One of them, a M. Guillbaut, told me that before the war Lille 
had nine-tenths of the linen industry of France and one-sixth of 
the linen industry of the world. They bought their flax from 
Russia and from Belgium, and before the war competed with the 
Germans for this raw material. Early inthe occupation one Herr 
Rover, whom they recognized as a big man in the German linen 
trade, came to Lille. They had done business with him before 
the war. He knew exactly what looms and machinery were 
wanted in Germany ; he marked them down and they were taken 
away. All that was not taken was wiped out. There was nothing 
left of the linen industry of Lille except the walls of the factories. 
The Lisle thread industry, which took its name from the city, 
had also been completely destroyed. The sugar-refineries and the 
breweries had been dismantled ; the chemical industry and the 
engineering industry had been destroyed ; many of the looms in 
the woollen industry had been taken. But the cotton industry 
had not suffered so much. Why? It was certain that the 
Germans chiefly destroyed those industries which competed with 
German industries. They did it all upon a system; of that there 
was no doubt at all. 

The Chambers of Commerce of Roubaix and Tourcoing were 
busy compiling statistics of damages, which were not complete. 
They told me that in the cotton industry the Germans had taken 
all the motors, all the belting, and all the brass and copper. I 
might go and see them for myself. Iwent. I found the statements 
correct. There is hardly a motor or belt or morsel of brass left 
in the whole industry ; what has been saved was buried or hidden 
away behind false walls. In some of the factories there are holes 
cut here and there into the walls and floors. These were made 
by German search-parties. I saw spinning-machines with the 
steel spindles lying in heaps on the floor. They had been smashed 
vith hammers for the brass bearings in which the spindles run. 

As for the woollen industry, an order had come from Berlin that 
illlooms were to be removed. A merciful German officer, who was 
himself in the woollen industry, went to Berlin to plead the case 
this French rivals. He was received coldly and told that the 
oder was founded upon settled policy and could not be changed. 
The work was begun ; many looms were taken, but the removal was 
tot complete when the Germans had to evacuate the three cities. 

The chemical indus‘ry, as I have said, consisted of the great 
house of Kiihlmann, an Alsatian, who had left Alsace for France 
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after the Franco-Prussian War. For that reason, if for no other, 
the industry had no reason to expect any mercy from the Boche, 
and it got none. The Madeleine factory with its machinery was 
valued at 25 million francs, the raw material at 15 millions. The 
industry was founded in 1820; but in the ten years before the 
war the whole plant had been renewed, and when war broke out 
it was in a position to compete with the Germans upon equal 
terms. The Germans employed a great staff of workmen to carry 
away everything that they wanted. When they were asked for 
requisition notes, they said that they wanted the machinery onl 
for old iron, and new machinery was accordingly valued at the price 
of old iron. The looting was supervised by a certain Herr Haas, 
of a German firm which specialized in the removal of machinery, 
But when everything was taken that could be taken, the work of 
wreckage began; and when they had finished their work nothing 
was left but the bare walls of the factory. 

In the Loos factory, in which some of the machinery was left, the 
Germans placed one hundred mines, but in the hurry of evacuation 
neglected to fire them. When I was in Lille our British Engineers 
had already removed seventy of these mines and hoped to get them 
all without disaster. In the Wattrelos factory they took away all 
lead, copper, and brass, and then set the whole place on fire; but 
the management succeeded in putting the fire out before it was 
totally destroyed. M. Kiihlmann had a fourth factory near Ghent 
which was set on fire when the Germans evacuated Belgium. 

So much for chemistry. In engineering the greatest business 
of those parts was the famous locomotive works of the Compagnie 
Fives-Lille. I went over the place with M. Kariatakis, the 
engineer in charge, and he told me the story as we went. As far 
as machinery went the Germans had made a clean sweep. That 
is to say, they had stolen or destroyed 40 million francs’ worth of 
plant at a pre-war valuation. They had removed, for example, 
750 electric motors and 1750 machine tools. “Of all the motive 
power which had once hummed and buzzed in that great factory 
there was only one little gas-motor left. I asked why it had not 
been taken. M. Kariatakis replied that the Germans had sold it 
to a manufacturer, but there was some difficulty about accepting 
delivery and in the hurry of evacuation it was left behind. In 
one of the sheds a gang of half-starved workmen were sorting 
and cleaning a miscellaneous heap of rusty dies, gauges, spanner’, 
and other small tools. How had they escaped ? They had been 
hidden under a heap of old iron. 

In another part of the works I saw great steel hammers and 
planing-machines lying broken on the ground. How had tt 
been done? The Germans had attached huge blocks of iron to the 
travelling carriages on the roof, and had swung these blocks like 
battering-rams against the machinery, When this method failed, 
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they slung the machines up to a great height and let them fall with 
a crash on the cement floor. 

But they did not stop at the machinery. They actually took 

down, packed up, and carried away eight or nine of the great steel 
construction sheds, leaving only those which were made partly 
of wood and were judged not to be worth removal. Three of 
these sheds were each over two hundred yards long and over forty 
yards broad. Such is the pocket of the Boche ! 
"Our English consul, Mr. James Walker, was a manufacturer of 
jute-, hemp-, and rope-making machinery in the Rue Montebello. 
Before the war the firm had only two competitors in the world, 
both in Great Britain. The Germans took out all the machinery 
and sent Mr. Walker as a prisoner to Germany. I saw him in Paris 
—a broken old man. He told me he had been set to clean the 
windows and sweep out the yards of his prisonin Germany. Thus 
the Germans treated our consul while we maintained their officers 
and officials in luxury. 

Need I proceed further with this melancholy list of ruination ? 
Everywhere it was the same. I went to Douai and saw the site 
of the Forges de Douai, which once stood round the railway station. 
There are now only the cement foundations left, and four great 
chimneys which point as in mute protest to the sky. The great 
workshops over which they once towered are gone so completely 
that the casual observer would be puzzled to say what the cement 
vv had been used for. And so with the great Forges de 

enain et Denzin, which employed 25,000 workmen, and produced 
annually 350,000 tons of iron and steel. They were gradually 
demolished under the supervision of a German whom the French 
described as “un gros industriel Allemand, qui n’a de militaire 
que la brutalité et l’uniforme, le Capitaine Bocking.” 

This Captain Bocking went through an elaborate ceremonial 
with the unfortunate engineers in charge. As piece after piece of 
the machinery was taken away he would call up the director and 
present him with a requisition note. It was a little game that no 
doubt amused Bocking, and was well calculated to torture the 
director. When everything had been taken that could be removed 
the mask of hypocrisy was dropped, and a swarm of scoundrels 
were let loose upon the place. They worked under the direction 
of German engineers, destroying with hammer and dynamite. 
Then came theend. The enemy had stored in what remained of the 
workshops a supply of wood for the winter. On October 13, when 
they were on the point of retreating, they set fire to the place, and in 
aconflagration which reddened the suburbs of Cambrai perished 
the wreckage of one of the greatest industrial concerns in France. 

What shall I say of the mirror-works of St.-Gobain? They 

ke to us of Old France, of the glittering days of the Grand 

onarque, How many salons have they brightened and multi- 
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plied into vistas of splendour! To how many ladies have they 
whispered, “You are beautiful!’’ And to how many ait 
have they sighed, “ You are old!” They are part of the 
great tradition of French domestic art. They had grown and 
flourished through 250 years: the Old Regime, the Republic, 
the Empire had all admired itself in the mirrors of St.-Gobain, 
I visited one of the factories. It was only a confused mass of 
tortured and twisted machinery. Tall chimneys had been broken 
like carrots and had crushed the buildings below. Great rolling 
tables of steel and glass had been broken with hammers ; cauldrons 
and retorts, boilers and furnaces, had been blown up with 
dynamite. The ruins of Coucy w hich towered above were still 
beautiful, although the Boche had done his best to disfigure them. 
But this ruin of St.-Gobain was a nightmare. It was ruin with- 
out the redeeming touch of time; it was the ruin, not of a dead 
chivalry, but of a living industry—a part of the life and skill and 
genius of a nation wilfully and wantonly destroyed. 

This, then, is what the Germans have done to France. They 
have destroyed her means of livelihood or as much of it as they 
could reach. It isas if they had taken a workman and gouged out 
his eyes or cut off his thumbs. They have struck, not only at the 
present, but at the future of France, and it was a deliberate blow 
intended to put France out of industrial action. 

Nor can it be denied that to some extent they have succeeded. 
I questioned many Frenchmen as to the length of time it would 
take to restore their industries. They shrugged their shoulders. 
How could they tell? Some said ten years. They might as well 
have said fifty. And in the meantime the Germans will be pro- 
ducing goods with the French machinery which they have stolen. 
Such at least is the German design. But how are the French to 
recover their machinery? Much of it has been destroyed. Some 
of it, I am told, has been sold to neutrals. The only way in which 
restitution could be effected would be to take German machinery 
out of German factories, and pay them with the requisition notes 
they gave to the French. 

Even then the Germans would have a great advantage, for 
their mines and factories and canal and railway transport have not 
been destroyed. The Allies might enter into a commercial league 
with France to protect and support French industry against the 
new German invasion which is to come after the war. Such was 
the design of the Paris Resolutions. But President Wilson appears 
to have forbidden it. He ought to visit the Madeleine or Fives- 
Lille and ask himself this question : Is it economic war to protect 
a nation whose industries have been destroyed against a nation 
which has destroyed those industries ? 

Tan D. Cotvin 


AN HISTORICAL SKETCH OF THE GAME 
OF RACKETS 


THE game of rackets, though better known and more easily 
understood than her elder sister, tennis, is still sufficiently obscure 
as to make an enthusiast hazard a guess that if he shows a rackets 
court to the average person, the observer will be ignorant of 
the name of the game and how it is played. Like tennis, its 
conditions are such that it is never likely to be played by a great 
many people, but its merits and the enjoyment to be derived 
from it are so great that it is extremely improbable that it will 
die out altogether. 

The origin of a game whose root idea is so simple as the hitting 
or throwing of a ball against an end wall no doubt could be traced 
back in a way to re mote ages in many countries. It may be 
noticed that in the Basque. country there is a popular game 
known as La Blé or Blaid, which is very similar in idea to rackets. 
An interesting description of it is given in La Paume et la Lawn 
Tennis (Hachette, 1898). But w hereas tennis has a distinct and 
clear history of many centuries, rackets in anything remotely 
approaching its modern form does not go back even two hundred 
years. 

Mr. Julian Marshall, than whom no greater authority on the 
history of the two games ever existed, in Handbooks of Athletic 
Sports, 1890, volume i, section on “ Rackets,” states that the 
game originated (we presume he means the game in its present 
form) in the tennis court. He says there is a print now in the 
British Museum, Fives played at the Tennis Courts, Leicester Fields, 
printed by Carrington Bowles, 1788, which represents players as 
using tennis rackets and playing against one wall of the tennis 
court. He continues: “ First came Fives . . . then Bat Fives. 

. Not content with the wooden bat, play ers, acquainted with 
the tennis racket, seem to have adopted that implement about 
1749 or a little earlier.” The game was still called Fives, but 
Mr. Marshall holds that it was some time soon after the adoption 
of the tennis racket for this purpose that the name of Rackets 
was applied to the pastime. Mr. E. A. P. Bouverie gives in 
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Badminton Inbrary various possible derivations for the word 
racket, one being from reticulum and another being that it was 
a diminutive of the word rack. 

We may be fairly certain then that the implement was an 
adaptation of the tennis racket which gradually was changed 
and altered from its original shape to suit the progress and changes 
of the game. A Prosser rackets racket of to-day and a Bennett 
tennis racket, to mention the names of two first-class makers, 
are about as different in shape and make as is possible. The 
one is about 33 in. in length with a long thin shaft and a small 
head which is nearly circular, with an average weight of about 
9 oz.: the other is about 26 in. in length with a thicker and 
square shaft and a large head of roughly oval shape but inclined, 
and an average weight of about 16 0z. But even forty years ago 
a rackets racket was much nearer in shape to a tennis racket, 
and as we go farther back the likeness grows more marked, 
though the shaft of the rackets racket as shown in prints as early 
as $830 was.considerably longer than that of the tennis racket. 

We are indebted to William Hazlitt for some early information 
about rackets, in his famous obituary of John Cavanagh, the fives 
player, and also rackets player, who died in 1819. We are there 
told that the five best rackets players of the day were John Davies, 
who was also distinguished at tennis and fives, Jack Spires, Jem 
Harding, Armitage, and Church. Davies could give each of them 
two hands, perhaps equal at that time to half the game, and they 
in turn could give the next best players in London the same odds. 

The rackets courts of those days were of course all uncovered 
—the closed court game was practically unknown until the middle 
of the century and in many cases no doubt a front wall and any 
piece of ground surrounding it served the purpose. An interesting 
article on “The Game of Rackets” in Pierce Egan’s Book of 
Sports (1832) gives us the names of some of the courts and some 
of the players of that time. The two best-known courts of the 
day were in the King’s Bench and Fleet Prisons—the latter court 
is described in Pickwick, where it is to be noticed that “ boys 
cried the game’; the-forerunners no doubt of the official marker. 
There was a well-known court at the Belvidere, Pentonville, 
where more than one championship was played, and another at 


the Eagle, City Road, a third at White Conduit House, and 


probably one existed in Racquet Court Lane, on the north side 
of Fleet Street. Pierce Egan and other writers testify to the 
fact that good as the game was—John Bee in his Living London, 
1828, classes it with tennis as a noble game—it was mainly the 
pastime of the prison or tavern. It is said that all the early 
champions were either born or brought up in the debtors’ gaols. 
Pierce Egan says, referring to the tavern courts, “ the fault 
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of these places is that gentlemen who are fond of the game are 
there compelled to join a miscellany of very respectable persons 
no doubt, but not of the highest grade in society.”” He goes on 
to mention John and Thomas Pittman, both early champions, 
and a third brother, Matthew; Morris, who had a fine free hit, 
and “Tawny Sam,” who was all finesse and delicacy. He 
mentions also one-eyed Powell, the first case one hears of a good 
many players who have been unfortunate enough to lose an eye 
atthe game. He had kept the fives and rackets court in St. Martin 
Street, where Cavanagh often appeared, and was himself a fine 
player. ‘Two others who lost an eye at the game are also mentioned 
—namely, a one-eyed friend of Morris and a very good player, and 
also Jem Belcher, the famous boxer. With the name of Sowden, 
whose weakness was the back-hand stroke, Pierce Egan closes 
his list of the great players of London. He mentions two others, 
Lamb and Chapman, as about the best of a score of second-raters, 
but perhaps his estimate of Lamb is low or else Lamb improved 
very rapidly, for in 1838 he challenged and beat John Pittman for 
the championship. Another player he mentions is Hoskins, who for 
years was rackets master at the King’s Bench, and two amateurs. 
One of them, Major Campbell, also an inmate of King’s Bench, was 
said to be exceptionally good and would probably have held the 
amateur championship had there been one. The other was Mr. 
Carney, a wonderful all-round athlete from Ireland. 

The game flourished in the Fleet Prison for many years. 
There is a print of Racquets in the Fleet as early as 1760, and the 
game continued until shortly before the closing of the prison. 
The office of rackets master was one that was eagerly sought after 
among the debtors. The master supplied rackets and balls and 
received a small fee. In the year 1841, says John Ashton, in his 
Annals of the Fleet, there were three applicants for the post. 
In Walker’s Games and Sports, 1837, there is a short section 
devoted to “ Rackets,” where some description of the court, as 
it then was, is given. The front wall was 40 feet high, topped 
with a network some 5 feet high to prevent balls going over. 
From the two extreme ends of the wall parallel lines of about 
60 feet were drawn in chalk on the ground, which were joined by 
another line. A second line parallel to the front wall was then 
drawn and also another from the centre of the front wall down 
the middle of the court. A special place was marked for the 
server in the middle of the court. As far as one can judge the 
general plan must have been as shown on the following page. 

Next there are given primitive rules and a description of the 
method of playing the game. This shows that except for the 
service, which was delivered from the centre of the court, and 
that three “‘ cuts ” and not two were required to make a hand out, 
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the game was practically the same as now. The height of the 
play line on the front wall is given as about 18 in., but no 
mention is made of the height of the service line. A marker was 
required, as now, one of whose duties was to keep the balls 
covered with chalk, so that they made a mark on the front wall, 
No mention of the number of points is made by Walker, but the 
game was usually, as we learn from other sources, eleven or fifteen, 
It is said that Hoskins was the author of the change from eleven 
to fifteen, which is now always played. 

There were obviously a good number of open courts at this 
time anda little later, both in London and the provinces. Thusin 
the forties and fifties Mr. Marshall speaks of John Charles Mitchell, 
who had formerly been marker to Lord Eglinton, playing at his 
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tavern the Eglinton Arms, Bristol, the Griffin and Porter But 
at Bath, and the Three Blackbirds at Bristol—Mitchell was 
champion from 1846-60. At Cork, Belfast, Birmingham, and 
at the University towns we also hear of courts, and several in 
London, one being at the Yorkshire Stingo in Marylebone Road. 

Closed courts began to be built about the year 1840—that at 
Lord’s was opened in 1839—but the open court game continued 
to exist and to be played for many years after this. Sir William 
Hart-Dyke, who alone among amateurs has won the world’s 
championship, beating F. Erwood in 1862, was himself most 
devoted to the open court game, which he says was productive 
of the greatest skill. Both in Badminton and in Fifty Years of 
Sport at the Universities, he has paid his tribute to the game. 
But the liking for greater pace—a feature of the development of 
so many games—and better conditions swept away the open 
court, and it gave way by degress partially and then entirely to 
the closed court game. 

In 1853-54 came an event which had an enormous influence 
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on the game. This was the founding of old Prince’s Club in 
Hans Place, and the building of the first rackets court there, 
which became so famous as a match court where all the great 
events took place. Lord Eglinton was one of the original com- 
mittee. He had been a pioneer of the game and had a court 
of his own where Mitchell had been marker. 

Round the centre court at Prince’s grew up a number of other 
courts until there were seven, and yet in the sixties and seventies 
and eighties there were players to fill them. Those were perhaps 
the heydays of the game’s popularity. In 1855 the first University 
match was played : from 1858 it has become an annual event. After 
old Prince’s closed in 1886, the matches were played for one year at 
Manchester, and then at Queen’s Club up to war-time. In 1868 
there was started the event which has become one of the most 
important of rackets events, the Public Schools Championship. 
Rackets had been played in open courts at Harrow as early as 
1822 or 1823. Mr. Marshall informs us that an eye-witness in 
1826 says the balls were called “ best fives” and were covered 
with buff leather, and the rackets were old tennis rackets cut down 
and made lighter. In 1851 two new courts were built at Harrow, 
in part due to a magnificent gift by Mr. Sotheron, which were 
walled in, but had no roof, and about 1864 the present court 
was built. Eton, Rugby, Cheltenham, and Charterhouse were 
others among the earliest schools to take to the game. Win- 
chester, Wellington, Marlborough followed in the seventies; Hailey- 
bury, Malvern, Radley, Clifton in the eighties ; Tonbridge in the 
nineties, and Westminster early in this century. 

The competition was held each spring at old Prince’s until 
itsclose. While it was there, except Rugby on one occasion, only 
Eton and Harrow were winners, and Harrow in those days was 
pre-eminently the rackets-playing school, producing fine player 
after fine player and fine pair after fine pair. In 1887 the event 
was played at Lord’s, and since 1888 at Queen’s Club, where the 
competition has proved much more open. Charterhouse of late 
years have done better than any one. With the extinction of 
old Prince’s came the founding of two more clubs in London 
which are homes of rackets, Queen’s Club, West Kensington, and 
Prince’s Club at Knightsbridge. The former is the headquarters 
of the game in this country. There was started there the Amateur 
Singles Championship in 1888, the Amateur Doubles Champion- 
ship in 1891, besides the events mentioned above. At Prince’s, 
Knightsbridge, the Military Doubles Championship was in- 
augurated in the nineties and the Military Singles early in this 
century. 

The game maintained its popularity in England up to the end 
of last century. Since then there have no doubt been some signs 
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of falling away except at the schools, where the keenness is as 
great as ever. In the last twenty years or so a number of courts 
have disappeared and not many have come to take their place. 
One may mention as courts which have gone out of play among 
others those at Eastbourne, Oxford, Torquay, Newcastle, Liverpool, 
Leamington, one of the or:ginal two at Prince’s Club, Knightsbridge, 
and several private courts. The following courts existed in this 
country in 1914, and were ptayed in (besides the schools courts, 
of which several schools, Eton, Winchester. Charterhouse, Marl- 
borough, Wellington, and Malvern, have wo). Queen’s Club (2), 
Prince’s Club, Lord’s, University College, Gower Street, Man- 
chester, Cardiff, Cambridge, R.A. Court, Woolwich, R.M.A. Court, 
Woolwich, R.E. Court, Chatham, R.M.C. Court, Sandhurst, 
Aldershot, Cambridge, Colchester, Shorncliffe. 1 N.C. Greenwich, 
and a few others. It was a great uandicap to Oxford men before 
war, who might wish to play that they had ro court, and they 
had to come to London to practise for the University matches. 

After the game had been taken up by the public schools, 
it spread rapidly to the Army and the Empire, A tomer it never 
took root on the Continent. In India it has been and still is 
most popular and is played both in closed and open courts in a 
great number of stations. Malta, Gibraltar, Hong-Kong are 
among other places where there are courts. In America it has 
been established for over fifty years. The New York Rackets Court 
Club, now the Racquet and Tennis Club, was opened in 1876, 
and there are now courts in Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, and 
other American towns and holiday resorts, as well as several in 
New York. Rackets is also played at the Hurlingham Club, 
Buenos Ayres, where a championship of the Argentine is held. 

A few words must be said of the chief British championships 
and great players. The list of open champions and their matches 
is as follows : 

1820. Robert Mackay; resigned 1825. Little or nothing is 
known of him or his play. 

1825, June 12. Thomas Pittman; acquired the title without 
playing a match and apparently resigned. He was succeeded 
on November 16, 1834, by his brother, John Pittman. 

1838, June 19. John Lamb beat John Pittman at Belvidere 
by 8 games to 4 (games of 11 aces). Subsequently Lamb died 
and was succeeded, October 20, 1846, by John Charles Mitchell. 
He played a man named Young at Birmingham and Bristol. 
Each won one match, but Mitchell from that time was certainly 
accounted champion until 1860, when F. Erwood beat him at 
Woolwich and Bristol, and became champion on April 1 of that 
year. 

In 1862 came Sir William Hart-Dyke’s great performance, 
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when he beat Erwood at Woolwich, May 27, 5-15, 15-7, 15-11, 
15-5, 15-18, and 15-2, and at Prince’s on June 7 by 4 games to 1. 
Sir William retired in 1863, and Henry John Gray of Cambridge, 
eldest brother of a famous rackets-playing family, of whom several 
are still engaged in the game, assumed the title on March 15. 
He resigned three years later to his next brother, William, who 
became “champion on March 24, 1866, and who during his tenure 
in 1867 defeated Frederick Foulkes, the first great American 
player, in New York and at the U Ister Club, Belfast, for £1000. 
William Gray died in Dec ember 1875, and in March 1876 H. B. 
Fairs, universally known as “ Punch,” beat Joseph Gray by 4 
games to 1 at Prince’s, where “ Punch” was marker, and by 
4 to 2 at Rugby School, where his opponent was engaged, and 
became champion, January 19, 1876. 

“Punch” died in 1876, and Joseph Gray assumed the title 
May 25, which he held until 1887. Then Peter Latham appeared 
on the scene. The championship since then has always been 
decided by a match, as follows : 

1887. Peter Latham (Manchester) beat Joseph Gray (holder) 
by 7 games to 4,139 aces to113. At Rugby J. Gray won 4 games 
to 3 and led by 8 aces. 

1888. Peter Latham (Queen’s Club) beat Walter Gray (whose 
name was originally Bunting) at Queen’s Club and Charterhouse 
by 6 games to 3, 113 aces to 97. 

1891. Latham beat George Standing (Prince’s Club) by 
5 games to 0 at Queen’s Club and Prince’s s Club. 

1897. Latham beat Standing at Queen’ s Club and New York 
by 8 games to 4. 

1902. Latham beat Browne (Prince’s Club) at Queen’s and 
Prince’s by 5 games to 1. 

Latham retired undefeated and Browne a sumed the title. 

1903. _ Jamsetji (Bombay) beat Browne (Prince’s) at Queen’s 
and Prince’s by 5 games to 1. 

1911. Charles Williams (Prince's bea Jamsetji at Queen’s 
and Prince’s by 5 games to 0. 

1913. Jock Soutter (Philadelphia beat Charles Williams 
(Harrow) at Queen’s Club and Philade!phia by 6 games to 2 

The three names that rank highest in the annals of the game 
are William Gray, “Punch” Fairs, and Peter’ Latham. A 
description of the play of the two first-named is given in Bad- 
minton. In modern days Latham has stood almost alone as regards 
style, pace, power, control of the ball, and footwork. There was 
no weakness in his armour, and a more perfect back-hand player 
can hardly be imagined. He had, moreover, great knowledge o: 
the game and the real match-playing temperament. Jamsetji, 
a Parsee, who came from Bombay, was a wonderfully good player 
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on his first visit to England in 1903. No one could hit fore. 
hand harder or more beautifully than he. Soutter, though he wag 
engaged in Philadelphia at the time of the championship, learned 
his rackets at Prince’s Club. 

There was no Amateur Championship before the year 1888, 
when a contest was inaugurated at Queen’s Club, buf long before 
this there are one or two gentlemen, who, de jure if not de Sacto, 
held the position. We have heard of Major Campbell, Mr. Carney, 
and Sir William Hart-Dyke. Mr. R. D. Walker in the sixties and 
the seventies was a very good and excessively clever player, and 
Mr. Cecil Clay a most graceful one. Major (now General) Spens 
was generally believed to ) be about the best amateur in the eighties, 
Since the championship was started two players stand out, very 
different in style and method—namely, Mr. H. K. Foster and 
Mr. E. M. Baerlein. Mr. M. Butler, had he played more, might 
have been as famous as either. Mr. P. Ashworth, Mr. F. Dames- 
Longworth, and Colonel B. 8. Foster have also been stars of no 
small magnitude. Among Indian players the names of Mr, 
G. E. A. Ross some years ago and of General 8. E. Sheppard and 
Colonel W. E. Wilson-Johnston will be well remembered as fine 
performers. 

In addition to the competitions which have been mentioned 
above there are the annual matches between the R.A. and R.E., 
the R.M.A. and R.M.C., and formerly between Manchester and 
Liverpool. 

We have seen that undoubtedly the racket was merely an 
adaptation of the tennis racket, and no doubt the earliest makers 
were makers of tennis rackets. The Pittmans were among the 
earliest firms, as was Jefferies of Woolwich. Then, says Mr. 
Marshall, came a certain P. Wilson, who improved the manu- 
facture. He was followed by E. Bluck, who began to make the 
implements much lighter, but still the same old shape. Peter 
Latham has told me that he has seen the racket with which 
Erwood defeated Mitchell in the great championship match of 
1860, and that it looks a “ fearsome” weapon. A little later 
Messrs. Prosser started in Holloway Road, and they and others 
gradually improved the make until it reached its present state 
of perfection. Among modern makers may be mentioned, besides 
Prosser, Ayres, Gradidge, Gray of Cambridge, and Malings of 
Woolwich. 

The Pittmans and Mitchell both supplied balls, and another 
early maker was Jefferies of Woolwich, whose successor was 
Malings, and the firm turn out a great number of balls to-day. 
In the eighties and nineties the ball was small, but gradually as the 
love of a fast game became more and more appreciated, there was 4 
tendency to increase the size. About ten years ago the Tennis, 
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Rackets, and Fives Association adopted a standard size for the 
chief competitions. 

Except for one or two descriptions and rules of play, as given 
by Walker, for instance, no rules of the game were in existence 
until 1891, when Mr. Julian Marshall and others issued the rules. 
They were in effect a codification of the methods and customs of 
the game, for little or no alterations were required, but it was 
no easy task and was admirably carried out. It is in the main in 
use to-day, though certain alterations drawn up by Captain H. M. 
Leaf, who was also chiefly responsible in fixing the-size of the 
standard ball, and the present writer were adopted some eight 
years ago and incorporated in the rules. 

The literature of the g game is very meagre compared with 
that of tennis. The only book exclusively de svoted to the game 
is, I believe, The Book of Rackets, by J. B. Atkins, 1872, which is 
now very scarce. 

The Handbooks of Athletic Sports: Rackets and the Badminton 
Library mentioned above both supply admirable short treatises 
on the game. Later than these there is little beside Racquets, 
Squash, Tennis, by I. H. Miles, in the Isthmian Library (1902), 
Tennis and Rackets, by F. C. Tompkins (Lippincott, Philadelphia, 
1909), articles in the Encyclopedia Britannica and the Encyclo- 
pedia of Sport, and a chapter on rackets in Fifty Years of Sport 
at the Universities. 

The only verse which I know is in Lyries for Sport, by R. P. 
Kirgwin, which contains ‘ Walt Whitman at the Public School 
Rackets.” 

EK. B. NoEu 


SUBMARINE WARFARE 


THE question of the future legitimacy, or otherwise, of submarine 
warfare, is one which calls for the most grave and earnest con- 
sideration of the Peace Conference. The use which Germany has 
made of her submarine in the late war teaches us a lesson and helps 
us to realize the potentialities of submarine warfare in a way 
which nothing short of this demonstration could possibly have 
given us ; and as I am not one of those amiable dreamers who tell 
us that this war is going to be the last war in history, I propose to 
offer some reasons why all civilized nations should agree to abolish 
all submarines—lock, stock, and barrel—and make it a criminal 
offence, punishable by international ostracism (supported, if 
necessary, by war), for any nation to own a submarine of any sort, 
kind, or description. “ All very fine,” will say some of my readers 
“but, in the first place, How can you do it? and, secondly, Why 
should you do it ?” 

Let us take the “ why ”’ first, and perhaps leave it to statesmen 
and international lawyers to settle the “‘ how,” if I can show that 
it will be highly desirable and entirely in the interests of humanity 
and of fair and honourable fighting, assuming, of course—for the 
sake of argument—that we have not yet come quite to the end of 
sea warfare and are not in a position to scrap the British Navy and 
trust the future of our children to the tender mercies of an inter- 
national arbitration committee. It will, I venture to assume, be 
admitted by all seaman and shipowners that the submarine 
can never prove to be a commercial rival to the surface ship, for 
reasons which must be obvious and need not here be dwelt upon in 
detail, notwithstanding the fact that Germany did send a com- 
mercial submarine to America before the latter country joined in 
the war. This freak, however, was merely eyewash and more 
political than commercial, and did not prove anything except that 
under favourable circumstances it was possible to get a submarine 
across the Atlantic, in spite of an enemy which held practically 
undisputed command of the surface of the sea. 

To what use, then, can submarines be put in the future, if they 
are permitted to exist and are to be recognized as legitimate ships 
of war? The very nature of the submarine marks her down as a 
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cowardly assassin, who sneaks up behind you and stabs you in the 
back when you are not looking. The whole idea of secret assas- 
sination is repugnant to honourable w arfare, and specially to 
all the best and noblest traditions and chivalry of sea warfare 
throughout all the ages, and is quite as revolting and utterly 
inhuman as the poisoning of wells and the torture of prisoners. 
But as both of these “ methods of warfare ” have been practised 
by Germany, it may be asked how the Germans, or any other 
potential savages, are to be prevented from torturing prisoners, 
poisoning w ells, or murdering women and children on the high 
seas, or sinking hospital ships : at sight. 

My suggestion, therefore, to make it a criminal offence against 
the law of nations to own a submarine of any sort, would at any rate 
prevent any evilly disposed nation from providing herself with a 
fleet of submarines in time of peace, ready to go to sea at or even 
previous to the declaration of war, and then work havoc and 
destruction on all sea routes, and upon enemy and neutral shipping 
alike, without distinction, even as Germany has done. This is 
an appalling danger whic h, by all means, must be scotched, and as 
it is impossible in the present day that any nation should be able 
to build a fleet of submarines without the fact being generally 
known, I submit that the only way to forestall the danger is—as I 
have already suggested—to make it a criminal offence to own a 
submarine. All nations, of course, both great and small, to be 
tarred with the same brush. 

The point which some of my critics will probably raise will 
be that such an arrangement would be unfair to the smaller and 

oorer maritime Powers, which cannot afford to build fleets of 
fattleships and cruisers, but could afford to build the much 
cheaper submarine for the defence of their coasts—of course, 
to be used for defence only, and not for offence. If such a sug- 
gestion is made—as it actually was made in the arming of our own 
merchant ships—I can only say that the attempt to distinguish 
between offence and defence in modern sea warfare shows a com- 
plete lack of insight into the conditions which govern the problem 
of successful defence of a ship which is being approached by another 
ship at sea. Even if we discard for the moment the effect of the 
launching of the deadly torpedo upon the ship which is being 
approached by an apparently hostile or doubtful ship ; to tell the 
former that she must only act in defence, i.e. to wait until she has 
been attacked before she is justified in firing, would simply be to 
hand her over to certain destruction. 

There can be no distinction between offence and defence in sea 
warfare with modern weapons. It may be a platitude to say that 
the best defence is offence, either in land or sea warfare, but if so, 
it is a platitude which contains the very essence of the case in the 
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latter. Even in the old days when ships blazed away at one 
another’s sails and rigging, and gunnery was a very inaccurate 
science, the first broadside meant a good deal to the ship that got 
it in. To-day it must mean everything. So we may banish 
from our minds all distinctions between offence and defence, and 
thus dispose of the plea that it would be unfair to the minor 
Powers, possessing seaboards, to prohibit them the use of sub- 
marines for the defence of their coasts. Let us, for the sake of 
example, take a typical case of a weak maritime Power—without 
prejudice and without offence: our “oldest Ally”? has reason to 
believe that some other Power means to attack her and try to 
wrest from her Portuguese South Africa. She therefore proceeds 
to provide for her “ defence ” a large fleet of long-range submarines 
and lets these loose all over the wide ocean against, not only the 
warships, but the merchant ships of her enemy. And why not 
against neutral shipping too ?—in accordance with the precedent 
of one of the Great Powers. 

As to the possibility of inducing the civilized nations of the 
world to prohibit all submarine warfare, there will no doubt be 
differences of opinion: though as to the humanity of the prohibi- 
tion I do not think there can be two opinions, in view of the 
horrors perpetrated by the cold-blooded assassins of Germany in 
the only great war in which submarines have been used. Their 
record has been diabolical and revolting, and it ought to be possible 
to restore to sea warfare some of the older traditions and chiv alry 
which hitherto distinguished it until a parvenu and upstart naval 
Power made an audacious grab at Neptune’s trident, and in so 
doing disclosed the innate devilry of German “ Kultur ” and dis- 
graced her naval service with such a stain of dishonour that all the 
waters of the North Sea, or even the wide Atlantic, will never wash 
out. The great military Power which informed the world that her 
future was on the ocean now stands not only discredited but dis- 
graced in the eyes of all honourable seamen : and what is still more 
strange and altogether regrettable is the fact that she seems to be 
absolutely unconscious of the universal horror and loathing with 
which she is regarded by all the civilized Powers of the world; 
probably inc nding Turkey even. For Turkey now hates her, as the 
author of her ruin. 

In November, Prince Lichnowsky (the late German Ambassador 
in London) addressed to ‘“‘ The British Nation ” a piteous appeal 
for a modification—in the interests of Germany—of the terms of 
the Armistice ; and he specially addressed himself to his “ personal 
friends ” Lord Lansdowne, Viscount Grey, and Mr. Asquith. He 
did not include Lord Haldane amongst his personal friends, which 
—to say the least—was ungrateful of him. There does not appear 
in the whole of the appeal of Prince Lichnowsky to the British 
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nation one word of repentance, of sorrow, or of repudiation or 
disapproval of the long list of hideous crimes which ne stained 
the honour of the German navy and army and of the whole 
German people in the eyes of the civilized world. Not a bit of it. 
Nothing but a despicable, cringing whine for generosity and mercy 
to the nation which, in the whole conduct of a four-years’ war, has 
shown no mercy to man, woman, child, or prisoner—whether whole 
or wounded—who has had the misfortune to fall into its ruthless 
and blood-stained clutches. Prince Lichnowsky also included in 
his appeal to his English “ friends” a thinly veiled threat that if 
the “lust for revenge and the desire to strangle the German 
people ” is not modified, the said people will let loose upon Europe 
“a flood of anarchy and Russian terrorism which is the most dan- 
gerous enemy of democracy and freedom.” From which curious 
threat we may gather that this German prince is asking us to 
believe he is the credited exponent of democracy and freedom. 
But he need not have gone out of his way to tell such a clumsy 
and transparent lie as to say that the “ overwhelming majority of 
the German people did not desire the war.” This is an absolutely 
senseless falsehood, as all the world knows that they did desire 
it, and prepared for it for at least fourteen years, and then struck 
—as Lord Roberts warned his countrymen they would strike when 
their hour came. 

My sole object in quoting Prince Lichnowsky is to show that 
he is impenitent for the crimes committed by the German U- 
boats; and apparently oblivious of the charge of foul fighting, 
of which Germany is accused, for there is no shadow of an attempt 
to apologize, explain, or excuse these sea murders; not even upon 
the thoroughly German plea that necessity knows no law. And if 
Germany is impenitent and unconvinced of her crimes, are we not 
justified in assuming that she will repeat these crimes, if ever she 
8s given an opportunity of doing so? I argue, therefore, that the 
only ible way of securing the safety of the world is to put it 
out of the power of this predatory people ever again to threaten 
the destruction of the sea commerce of the world: and further, 
that the only way to do this is for the Peace Conference to agree 
to lay down—and take steps to enforce—an international law that 
submarine warfare is abolished, and that the League of Nations 
(if it ever comes into existence) will consider it a criminal offence 
for any nation to build or own a submarine of any sort, on the 
grounds that they are useless for commerce and a danger to civiliza- 
tion in war. 

As an illustration of what may possibly, or even probably, 
happen if submarine warfare is not ruled out at the Peace Con- 
ference : Germany, in ten years’ time, or less, will have recovered 
herself economically and financially, and she will then make 
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another bid for world-domination and revenge upon Great Britain, 
whom she never will or can forgive for thwarting her ambitions, 
but this time she will not start upon a rivalry in battleships and 
cruisers, but will devote all her available money, resources, energy, 
and science to the construction of an immense fleet of improved 
submarines. And there is no physical reason why she should not 
soon possess a thousand. ‘Then, at her own selected moment, and 
without any formal declaration of war, she will proceed to sweep 
the seas and destroy ina few months all ocean commerce, without 
leaving a trace, according to her own idea of legitimate warfare. 
One hundred of her thousand U-boats will be fitted as mine-layers, 
and will proceed secretly to mine the mouths of the Thames, 
Clyde, Mersey, Tyne, Humber, and Bristol Channel. The other 
nine hundred will make short work of everything that floats on 
the broad bosom of the Atlantic. This is no fancy picture painted 
by an imaginative alarmist, but a very real danger to our existence 
as an independent nation—as great as that from which we have 
lately escaped—unless effective steps are taken to prevent Germany 
from building an unlimited number of submarines and then carry- 
ing out the policy I have sketched above ; and this, I repeat, can 
only be done by enforcing an international law that it is to be 
considered a criminal offence for any member of the League of 
Nations to build or own a submarine. Under these conditions 
Germany might be permitted to join the League, but not other- 
wise ; and if she stood out she could be forcibly controlled. 

I am well aware that there will probably be an outcry amongst 
submarine experts in this country—and possibly other countries— 
against any proposal which would arrest the development of 
the very interesting science of submarine warfare, and the final 
scrapping of all our own submarines, upon the production of 
which so much ingenuity and inventive talent has been expended ; 
and it will probably be suggested that the development of aerial 
war will lay us open to the same danger of a sudden attack by an 
unscrupulous neighbour as I have predicted in the case of the 
submarines. I cannot, however, admit that there is any similarity 
between aerial and submarine warfare. The former is open and 
above-board, as airship or aeroplane can fight airship and aeroplane. 
The latter is hidden and secret, and—except in very rare cases— 
submarine cannot fight submarine. In one case, a fair and open 
fight ; in the other, a secret and cowardly assassination. 

I am one of those who for eight years was as the voice of one 
crying in the wilderness in support of Lord Roberts in his unsue- 
cessful efforts to awaken his countrymen to the danger they were 
running in closing their eyes to the German preparations to launch 
upon the world the Great War at her own chosen moment, a danger 
which he himself so clearly foresaw. But Lord Roberts was not 
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only ridiculed, but personally insulted by political lawyers, and his 
supporters were called panic-mongers and chronic alarmists. The 
war came, however, as we predicted ; and at the risk of being again 
called a panic-monger, I raise my voice once more to warn my 
countrymen that unless they can by some means secure the total 
abolition of the submarine, they will within a few years find 
themselves menaced by as grave a danger as that from which they 
have so lately escaped by the skin of their teeth and by the prowess 
of their Navy and Army. 

While the Peace Congress is arguing about the meaning of the 
words “‘ freedom of the seas,” let them take notice of the fact that 
there can be no freedom of the seas in any sense of the words 
until submarine warfare, and the means of waging it, have been 
abolished by the common consent of all nations. 


C. C. Penrose FitzGeERALD 
Admiral retired 


POLITICAL IMPRESSIONS OF A PRIVATE 


Four crowded years a private in the British Army, exulting, 
despairing, living, and suffering with men of every class and type 
and breed in the soul-piercing intimacy of the common blanket 
and: the cubby-hole, and do you think one learns nothing? 
One learns the soundness of contemporary manhood, for it is 
the common stuff of the British nation that has won this war. 
Fifty field-marshals could not have achieved victory if that 
stuff had been inferior, if it had been less tenacious, less enduring, 
less altogether sound ; and I want to emphasize that soundness, 
I want to blazon it forth and insist upon it because it is already 
being minimized and mistrusted by faint hearts who say that 
the times have outrun the Conservative Party, and that the 
political future rests with Socialism, Anarchy, and Bolshevism. 
It is a lie. The Britain that has triumphed is the same tight 
little island that was always decried before. The men who have 
outsuffered, outendured, and finally smashed the Kaiser are 
the so-called decadents of pre-war days. We did not face the 
German machine with a better machine. We had no machine 
at all. As our men were, so they entered the Army. What they 
had in them they took with them and gave freely. The Army 

rovided only the cohesion, the organization, the material means. 
It could not have provided souls. And as these men were and 
are, so they will be henceforth. As the Army accepted them, 
so will it discharge them (those that are left), not altered, no 
better and no worse. And these are the dreaded bravoes of 
British Bolshevism, the red terror of timid imaginations. Let 
me tell just one little story of the bulldog breed out of a hundred 
that’ spring to mind. When the great riot at Etaples broke out, 
and those obvious symbols of tyranny, the military police, were 
sent right and left to meet their God, a draft of machine-gunners 
was called upon to quell the trouble. They refused, and threw 
down their arms. But they did not shirk their great duty, 
they did not take advantage of the circumstances, as they might 


so easily have done, to join the rioters and gain a brief respite » 


from the Front. They would not indeed take the side of authority 
against their own flesh and blood, but, that once made clear, 
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they did not shrink from their destiny. As soon as it was 
announced to them that their services as blacklegs would not 
be required, they quietly fell in again and marched to the station, 
content in the great cause of freedom to face toil and wounds 
and death. If that is not soundness, then burn your dictionaries 
and admit that the accepted meanings of words are merely waste 
of breath. 

At the same time there are admittedly grave and manifest 
dangers ahead of this country. Politically the next three years 
will be a critical time. There seem to be two diametrically opposite 
schools of opinion regarding the political effect on men’s minds 
of four years of Army life. There are those who argue that 
disbanded soldiers are always tired men, with a dominating 
passion for peace, quietness, and home comfort, and that the 
principle of discipline has been sufficiently engrained in them to 
become a habit of life. Others warn us of the inevitable reaction, 
once the restraint of discipline is cast off, and affirm that the 
admitted injustice of our military system has converted peaceable 
citizens into Apaches, and made blind hatred of all authority an 
instinct. I want to try and strike a wa media of truth between 
these conflicting theories out of my own experience of the last 
four years. 

I think if"I were asked to state the question upon which 
Thad received the most enlightenment and undergone the greatest 
change of view, I should take that of shorter working hours and 
fuller, richer lives. How many brain-workers realize the dull, 
crushing effect of hard physical labour? It must be a gigantic 

ress of business indeed that unfits a brain-worker in average 
ealth from enjoying the relaxation of, say, a round of golf. 
But does the converse apply? Is the overworked manual 
labourer fit at the close of the day for mental or any other kind 
of decent relaxation? I have plumbed the uttermost depths 
and I think I know. The scholar may occasionally kill himself 
of overwork, but the overworked labourer sinks inevitably into 
the vices and habits of a brute. It is putting back the clock of 
progress. No relief is possible to the physically exhausted ; but 
venomous, unreasoning hatreds fester freely in such men’s hearts. 
There is a state, and.not so hard to reach either, when the tired 
body, craving forgetfulness of yesterday and to-morrow, seeks 
oblivion, contrary to all past habits, in drink. Apart from 
hereditary alcoholism (which itself may have originated in this 
way), that is how most drunkenness begins—sheer, downright, 
hopeless overwork. It may be argued that the need of the next 
generation will be more work, not less. Increased production, 
admittedly, but there is a conviction among the masses, which 
is supported by the public statements of men like Henry Ford 
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and Lord Leverhulme, that by means of (1) everybody working 
his fair share and the elimination of idle elements; (2) labour. 
saving machinery and technical progress ; (3) a vast improvement 
of physique and decrease of human wastage through improved 
factory conditions and higher wages—a far greater national output 
may be obtained on a decreased av erage of working hours, and 
higher wages may prove to be not only the due of the w orkers 
but advantageous to the interests of the employer himself. 

It follows that if time and energy are thus conserved for 
the masses of the people, the means also for using such time in 
relaxations suited to their tastes must be granted as a matter 
of course. From the time of the Cesars the importance of amusing 
the people—nowadays it is letting the people amuse themselves 
—has been realized by all sane Governments, and I make no 
apology for emphasizing what may seem to some people rather 
trivial matters, since the British nation carries in its own interest 
in sport a barrier against revolution which our Bolshevists can 
never overcome. It is only a nation lacking such resources and 
driven back on itself, so to speak, by want of wholesome interests, 
that gets political intrigue on the brain and provides agitators 
with a fertile field here is a type of politically influential 
person who calls a modest flutter on the Derby ** gambling,” 
and cannot see a working man wipe his mouth outside a public- 
house without affirming that he beats his wife. The old Radical 
Party had a virtual monopoly of these gentry because Con- 
servatives viewed life with saner eyes. Now millions of soldiers 
are returning from a country where teetotalism and drunkenness 
are equally rare to a country where they go hand in hand, and 
as our Stigginses and Chadbands are likely to get little sympathy 
from the electorate, it is time for statesmen also to take a hand. 
Men who have played a man’s part will demand to be treated 
like men. The old so-called temperance policy was rotten to 
the core. Drive the drink traffic underground, said the pump- 
Puritans, keep public-houses as dirty and incommodious as 
possible, places unfit for women and children, where men may 
drink bad beer in a poisonous atmosphere—and invest your 
money in cocoa or tea. The new idea is to abolish “ pubs,” 
we know them, altogether, and to make their substitutes—cafeés, 
coffee-houses, beer-gardens, or whatever you like to call them— 
clean, respectable, above-board resorts which women and family 
parties may frequent without reproach, and where only wholesome 
alcoholic beverages may be sold. While it remains law for the 
rich man to have his cellar of wine, the poor man who buys by 
the glass should be hampered by as few restrictions as possible. 
Similarly with the sporting instincts of the nation. They are 
there, and you cannot eradicate them. Then guide them into 
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satisfactory channels. The present state of the betting laws is 
a disgrace to a civilized community. A man betting on credit, 
which is the most dangerous form of all, is under practically no 
restriction, while the moderate man, risking small cash sums 
which he can well afford to lose, goes in bodily fear of the police. 
There is no legal remedy against defaulting bookmakers, no 
guarantee that backers when they do win will be paid. What 
is wanted is a thorough shedding of hypocrisy and a thorough 
repeal of obsolete laws. There is considerable opposition among 
racegoers to the totalizator, but at least under that system fair 
odds are given and winnings are automatically paid, with equal 
advantage to the public, the horse-breeding industry, and the 
State. 


A great lesson of this war has been its proof of the real 
weakness of agitators and advocates of baneful movements, to 
whom some lip-service has previously been paid and with whom 
an inclination to compromise has been shown. At the time of 
Mr. Havelock Wilson’s appeal for backing against the Bolshevik 
bosses, some of us in the hospital at Trouville took up the work 
of getting signatures, and though there must have been repre- 
sentatives of every shade of political opinion in the wards we 
canvassed, we did not have one refusal or even one demur. The 
marshalling and maintenance of a sound working-class Conser- 
vatism is merely a matter of organization. Owing to the 
gravitation to the Bolshevik side of all the men who live by, 
or think they stand to gain by, political agitation, and the 
aggregation in their ranks of all those who through an incapacity 
for more wholesome occupation take the trouble to fish feverishly 
and assiduously, in troubled waters, an appearance is made of 
the mass of trade-unionists being hostile to the Constitution. 
An insignificant clique can by a policy of concentrated hate 
capture an enormous machine. It is now generally known, 
what only some of us knew before, that extremists who obtain 
control of trade-union and Labour organizations do not necessarily 
represent the political opinions of more than a fraction of the 
rank and file. They can pose as bosses through the constitutional 
indifference, laziness, and distraction of all moderate men, but 
this indifference cuts both ways. There is no country so difficult 
as England in which to organize effective opposition to the 
things that are and insist on being. Indifferent voters are hopeless 
material for the agitator, for however much they will allow him 
to misrepresent them in words, they will yield no support when 
it comes to deeds. So, knowing the skeleton in the extremists’ 
cupboard, let us take them by the throat and fight them tooth 
and nail. At the same time let us fight them fair. There must 
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be no hole-and-corner methods, nothing short of the utmost 
freedom of Press and speech, no exclusion from public halls, no 
D.O.R.A. It is not inconsistent with the stern fight against 
extremism to hold the opinion that is not only just but funda- 
mentally good for the country that even the men whose opinion 
we most oppose should have whatever representation they can 
obtain at the free arbitrament of the poll. A Parliament without 
adequate Labour representation would be the greatest disaster 
that could befall the country. It is not in the power of those 
who have fought to respect men like Ramsay Macdonald and 
Philip Snowden, but if they can win seats then let them win. 
The public airing of every shade of opinion is the nation’s safety- 
valve. A minority of fools has as much right to representation 
in a sensible nation’s Parliament as a minority of sensible people 
in a nation of fools. A House of Commons composed exclusively 
of safe, sound men would be a fatal thing. Let us always have 
our lunatics there, for while every Party can express itself and 
can feel that it has the chance of achieving its object constitu- 
tionally, no Party will resort to unconstitutional means. Let us 
not martyrize those whose politics we hate. It is putting loaded 
machine-guns in their hands. A Bolshevik does less harm 
talking round the clock in Hyde Park to any one who cares to 
listen than he does with a halo of repression round his head. 
Therefore let us welcome strong Parliamentary opposition as the 
true barrier against Bolshevism, especially in this new era that 
is dawning, when imperial questions, so long neglected and almost 
apologetically introduced by Conservative speakers, have come 
to the front, and close contact with our colonial cousins on the 
battlefield has shown democracy and imperialism to be inex- 
tricably intertwined. 


We come next to the question of education. There still 
lingers in the minds of many people who profess and call them- 
selves civilized a distrust of education, a fear that it is what they 
choose to call “ unsettling,” and that the attainment of a higher 
average of knowledge will stimulate dissatisfaction and revolution 
and unfit men and women for carrying on the humbler work of 
the world. Thank God this is an utterly mistaken notion. In 
the first place, knowledge is the prime foe of Bolshevism. It is 
just the ignorant and uneducated nations like Russia that agi- 
tators lead easiest astray. Americans are probably the best 
educated people in the world, and there is no shadow of a tendency 
towards anarchy amongst them. Democracy and progress indeed 
are fostered by education, but it is constitutional sons and 
progress along ordered lines. It is not yet realized what a volume 
of social and political wisdom has been opened to the English 
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through contact with American and Colonial troops. Nowhere 
is the common intelligence higher, nor at the same time the 
practical efficiency so great. Hired men and mechanics, shop 
assistants and cow-punchers, alike have the manners, interests, 
and refinement which unfortunately in a Briton would point to a 
socially much higher class, and all alike have been astounded at 
the squalor of a great deal of our City conditions, and positively 
staggered at slums which have no counterpart in their native 
lands. And they have infected our troops with their stories of 
good wages, superior physical efficiency, and altogether higher 
scale of comfort. To that extent there is a revolutionary tendency, 
but our own good British sense shines through it, moderating 
excessive hopes and recognizing the difference between old and 
new countries. No one expects that all can be masters, or that 
all can be equal in wealth and position any more than in natural 
powers of brain. But it should be possible and it must be made 
possible for any man or woman to rise to the position to which 
their natural gifts entitle them—which is really at present only 
possible in the spheres of commerce and trade. There must be 
no more hermetically sealed professions, no barriers of sex, 
private income, or knowledge of dead languages which only the 
children of comparatively rich parents can afford. We have not 
always been too well served by our close corporations of civil 
servants, among whom diplomats, foreign consuls, and Whitehall 
bureaucrats stand out for critical mention. Fresh blood can do 
no harm. After all, a single class—and their worst enemies 
must admit that the upper middle class do average highly— 
cannot expect to have a monopoly of the nation’s brains. Just 
as the suffrage question always seemed to me to be a question 
not of privilege but of duty—i.e. that women should have been 
compelled to and not debarred from throwing their high abilities 
into the common pool—so also should the genius of every class 
be conscripted not only for its own but for the nation’s sake. 
The opening of the educational ladder from elementary school to 
university has been a step in the right direction, but it is not 
enough. Every service must be thrown open to free competition. 
At the same time technical education, in which we lagged so far 
behind Germany, must be vastly extended and improved. Com- 
mercial prosperity in the future will depend even more on superior 
methods than on harder work. Thorough-paced reforms so as 
to introduce the best brains of the nation where they are wanted 
are as essential to the common interests as they are just to the 
men and women who have won the war. 

With regard to Ireland the great revulsion of feeling which 
is so strikingly exemplified by Mr. Asquith’s (of all people’s) 
statement that there must be no coercion of Ulster is already 
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making itself felt. I heard an illuminating instance of this 
when the news of the Armistice came through. ‘“ Bad day for 
the Pacifists,’ a companion remarked, and then as an after- 
thought, “and for the Irish!’’ And in the laugh that followed 
one heard the ring of bitterness and contempt. Gone is the old 

vague sympathy with Irish wrongs—in its place a new awakening 
to “English rights. With all respect to the individual Irish who 
have stood by our side and have indeed in all our wars been second 
to none as fighting men, there is a tense hostility to Ireland the 
problem, hat Judas nation of real “ contemptibles ” and un- 
conscientious ob ecto.s. The Colonies and America, whence 
they were accustomed to draw the bulk of their friends, have 
taken their measure. Nor can they expect much sympathy 
from middle-aged British conscripts, or from the widows, orphans, 
and mothers who have lost their al!. It is now a personal and 
not a political bitte ness with which statesmen will have to deal. 
For four years we have seen the Irish mere lookers-on, their sons 
exempted, their prosperity unbounded, their food scarcely 
rationed, their sport in full swing, benefiting and battening on 
the blood we have shed, content to reap all the benefits of the 
Empire they profess to hate, and not even to be stirred by the 
murder of their own women and children into striking one blow 
in revenge. The only friends they have left are the men for 
whom any rock is good enough on which to wreck the ship of 
State. 

There remains for consideration that group of questions 
generally summarizzd as ‘‘ The Land.” Our troops have taken 
two supreme lessons to heart from contact with the French, the 
extraordinarily assiduous and careful cultivation of their country- 
side, and the marked inferiority of all their public services, 
railways. lighting, water-supply, drainage, sanitation, etc., com- 
pared to our own. And here surely we have direct pointers to 
the principles on which our future policy should rest. The soil 
in France is so amazingly fruitful because the people own it. 
Right up to the battle zone you see them, old women and children, 
almost bereft of their men, cult vating heir property from dawn 
to dusk, and not an acre wasted. ‘They love it, and it is theirs, 
and therefore France is a self-supplying country to an extent 
which with every effort we cannot hope fo a generation to attain. 
But on the other hand, side by side with private ownership, 
co-operation, co-partnership, encouragement of individual thrift 
and industry, must go what the French lack, and that is in- 
telligent stimulation$and assistance by the local and central 
public authorities, or in other words the State. I may remark 
here that the majority of those with whom I have discussed these 
things agree that coal-mines, electricity, and ali transport (railways, 
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canals, and shipping) should be nationalized, and I think that in 
the interests of stability these reforms will have to come about. 
But there the Socialist tendency at present stops. Nobody wants 
D.O.R.A. or the aspect of State activity that controls, hinders, 
and interferes with free men’s lives, or, as in France, for the sake 
of a monopoly denies the people proper matches and cigarettes. 
The popular feeling is that the State should take over and develop 
for the good of the community those pivotal services and com- 
modities which are the mainsprings of modern life, and the 
common heritage and capital of us all, and then, having ensured 
an equal opportunity for all, stand aside and keep the ring, so 
to speak, for private enterprise to do its best. In a word, the 
State should confine itself to supplying the industrial and com- 
mercial body with adequate rations and good conditions, so that 
the free blood of individual activity may course freely through 
its veins. 

In conclusion I should like to say this. We are entering on a 
vastly more democratic age. It is not the League of Nations 
or any cut-and-dried system of diplomacy which in the opinion 
of the masses can guarantee us peace, but democracy, democracy, 
democracy. When the making of war is taken out of the hands 
of cliques and Kaisers, and put into the hands of those who have 
to do the filthy, sordid work of war, then at last you will have 
the universal will to peace, and no issue can arise worth going 
to war about or beyond the powers of arbitration to decide. 
Peace and prosperity are the common goal. There are great 
difficulties to surmount; but they are not insurmountable. 
For we have a sure foundation on which to build. The heart 
of the nation is sound. 

M. O. Sate 


IN EAST FIFE 
A PERSONAL NARRATIVE 


Ir was the afternoon of a bitterly cold and cheerless day in late 
November when [I set foot for the first time in the ancient town 
of Cupar, in the heart of East Fife. My errand was to satisfy 
myself as to whether there were real grounds for my hope (soon 
to crystallize into a conviction) that Mr. Asquith could be ousted 
from the seat which he had held without a break for over thirty 
years. 

"From the early days of the war my sympathies had been 
strongly enlisted on behalf of our Fighting Men, especially over 
the treatment of their grievances by officials. Their difficulties 
over pensions, the just complaints of the married men who had 
volunteered, and the hardships experienced by them in connexion 
with civil liabilities, had appealed to me and had brought me 
into close association with many. As soon as it became clear 
that a General Election was at hand, a desire was manifested to 
run candidates who would represent their interests independently 
of existing political Parties. Events, which have since occurred, 
show that even if a small body of Members had been returned as 
direct representatives of the men who had fought, it would have 
constituted a most useful safety-valve. Their influence and 
energies, however, were diffused through so many channels 
(some diverted by politicians) that union was impossible, and 
only in a few instances were they able to put up a fight that gave 
the slightest indication of their real strength. 

The Silver Badge Party, formed avowedly to secure political 
representation for the soldiers, focused the strong feeling enter- 
tained by them against Mr. Asquith for his shiftless policy during 
the fi st two years of the war, and his apparent tenderness towards 
the Germans. When they expressed their desire that he should 
be opposed in East Fife and suggested that I should undertake 
the task, I must confess that at the first blush I regarded it as 
almost a forlorn hope. This feeling, however, was soon merged 
in the recollection that history, more especially that of the past 
our years, has shown us the inward meaning, and often the 
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triumphant issue, of many a seemingly forlorn hope. My best 
friends regarded me as—well, an enthusiast, and afforded me no 
encouragement. 

On my arrival in”the constituency, [ found that a meeting 
had been held on the previous day, of delegates from the various 
Unionist organizations, at which a decision had been come to 
not to oppose Mr. Asquith. There was unquestionably a feeling, 
not only locally, but throughout the country, that opposition 
was improbable, and in any case would have little chance of 
success in view of Mr. Asquith’s unbroken tenure of the seat. 
For reasons, too, that are sufficiently obvious and require no 
explanation, no desire was expressed from Coalition headquarters 
that Mr. Asquith should be opposed. 

My only bond (if such it may be called) with East Fife was 
that | was born within hail of its shores, and educated at one of 
Scotland’s leading public schools and Edinburgh University. 
This, however, was sufficient passport to the goodwill of a people 
yho do nothing by halves, but either take you to their hearts or 
—have no interest in your existence. My reception at Cupar 
satisfied me that there was a feeling in many quarters that the 
seat should be fought, and I was assured of considerable support, 
although I should natural'y be denied the aid of any existing 
political organization. This was confirmed by the equally 
satisfactory reception which I met with at both Leven and 
§t. Andrews, where I had the pleasure of meeting Colonel Sir 
Alexander Sprot, who had been Mr. Asquith’s opponent at the 
two previous contests. He had just returned from the Front, 
having rejoined in the early days of the war, and for three years 
had been in command of our important base at St. Omer. He 
had not been present at the meeting of Unionist delegates, and 
although he did not approve of their decision he seemed to think 
that it precluded him from coming forward. The St. Andrews 
organization had called a meeting for the day following my return 
to London, and as | was on the point of completing my arrange- 
ments, Sir Alexander wired me that he had decided to stand as 
an Independent supporter of the Coalition, at the same time 
inviting me to come down and assist him. His invitation included 
my wife, who had some experience of social work, and could 
perhaps influence the newly enfranchised women voters. Recog- 
nizing that he had a prior claim, I at once replied, cordially 
accepting. 

In the meantime, almost coincident with my withdrawal, 
two further candidates had appeared, one a lady, who fiercely 
attacked Mr. Asquith, but who did not proceed to nomination. 
The other, Mr. Pritchard Morgan, as an old miner made a special 
appeal to the coal-miners, who are a somewhat important body, 
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and it was thought that he might detach a considerable number 
of votes from Mr. Asquith. The result showed that there was 
little ground for this supposition, and the contest really resolved 
itself into a square fight between the old opponents, Mr. Asquith 
and Sir Alexander Sprot. 

We arrived at St. Andrews on the morning of Tuesday, 
December 3, on what might be described as a “ big game” 
expedition, which was to last for eleven days, terminating on the 
eve of the poll, December 13. It need hardly be said that we 
had an exciting time in prospect, and it may be as well to review 
the position as matters stood at the opening of the campaign in 
earnest, on the morning of the 3rd, when Sir Alexander addressed 
an open-air meeting in the market-place of Cupar. He was 
fighting, with the memory of two previous defeats, the ablest 
politician in the United Kingdom, who had held the seat for over 
thirty years, during a considerable period as a Minister of the 
Crown and latterly as Prime Minister, with all the prestige 
attaching to that high office. True, Mr. Asquith resigned that 
position for reasons which have never been revealed, and his 
personal reputation, as well as that of his immediate political 
following, had fallen away during the war. But he was still a 
name to conjure with, especially amongst a people with whom 
support of Liberalism had in many instances become almost a 
sacred family tradition. He had, moreover, the support of the 
official organization, which had been perfected dur:ng the past 
thirty years, and was so efficient that his election address was 
ready to go out to the absent voters some days before the final 
date allowed for free postage. Sir Alexander Sprot’s address, on 
the other hand, was not issued until some days after the expiry of 
that date, and it is questionable whether it reached the majority 
of the soldier electors serving abroad, if it be correct, as has been 
stated in the Press, that not 25 per cent. of them recorded their 
votes. Sir Alexander stood as an Independent, prepared indeed 
to support the Coalition in obtaining a strong Peace and in its 
policy of Reconstruction, but he had no support from any official 
political organization, and during the whole campaign he had no 
official speaker at any of his meetings, although he had the able 
assistance of a few old friends, amongst them Professor Lawson and 
Mr. James Duncan, who spoke at several. He was handicapped by 
his absence abroad during the past four years, which made it 
impossible for him to form an accurate estimate of the rapid 
and momentous changes that had taken place in public thought 
and feeling. This was undoubtedly counterbalanced by his 
personal popularity with many of the electors. added to their keen 
appreciation of the military services he had rendered, and it was 
possibly in his favour that he was hampered by no Party con- 
siderations. His election agent, Colonel John A. Hope, W.S., of 
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Edinburgh, who was a stranger to the constituency, performed 
wonders, when the time available and the state of the register 
are borne in mind. Owing, no doubt, to the shortage of clerical’ 
staff, omissions and mistakes in the register were numerous, but 
I believe East Fife was not exceptional in this respect. Sir 
Alexander, fresh from the Front, threw himself into the contest 
with splendid vigour, but it required some courage, for in inviting 
to assist him in such a contest two persons unknown and un- 
accustomed to political warfare, who had in fact never spoken 
before on a political platform, he had indeed given hostages to 
fortune: the succeeding fortnight was to show how they were 
redeemed. Small wonder that the knowing ones scoffed at the 
very idea of victory, and that in the’public Press little notice was 
taken of the contest. 

On the day of our arrival we made a quiet start, with two 
meetings at Auchtermuchty and Newburgh, Sir Alexander Sprot 
addressing the former, while we went on to the latter, and got it 
under way pending his arrival. Our impression on this first 
contact with the electors was twofold. We were in the first place 
impressed with the importance of the women’s vote, and realized 
that it was going to play a vital part in the contest, so much so 
that my wife felt impelled to speak on the women’s point of view 
and their duty and responsibility at this crisis. Although I had 
fully expected it, we were also struck by the attitude of the 
audience, who were intensely serious and critical, and would 
have resented any appeal to passion, subterfuge, or former Party 
cries—an attitude which we were to find throughout the con- 
stituency. Most striking of all perhaps was the manifestation of 
goodwill, which surprised Sir Alexander, who received at every 
meeting cordial votes of confidence, where in many instances he 
had in former contests found the utmost difficulty in obtaining 
a hearing. On the afternoon of the following day we plunged 
in medias res, with an open-air meeting of fisherfolk (gathered 
together by the bellman) at the beautiful little harbour of St. 
Monance. An audience of hardy fishermen, real men, of the sturdy 
breed that has manned our mine-sweepers, a picturesque harbour 
with its rows of masts, and a wondrous sunset flooding the Firth 
of Forth, gave us heart of grace. In such surroundings we could 
not help feeling that East Fife was going to take nothing for 
granted, but would insist on thinking out the issues for itself. 
During the rest of that week we supported Sir Alexander in 
various meetings held at Strathkinnies, St. Andrews, Falkland, 
Ladybank, Guardbridge, Cupar, and Pittenweem. ? 

The full day’s rest on Sunday, the 7th, was welcome, for it 

been a strenuous week, and the strain had naturally begun 
to tell on Sir Alexander Sprot. As can well be imagined, it had 
taken him a little time to get accustomed to the new conditions, 
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which, owing to the war, had made this so different from all pre- 
vious elections. There had hardly been an unfriendly note at 
any meeting, except when he was asked, perhaps a little mali- 
ciously, whether he was prepared to cut up his property into 
small holdings. As his estate consists of a few large farms, and 
is more suitable for farming on a large scale, he could hardly 
regard such a policy as economically sound, but his answer was 
misrepresented, and he was reported as being opposed to small 
holdings. He contradicted this immediately in the Press, and 
explained subsequently that at this time of day neither he nor 
any other landowner could for a moment object to his land being 
so treated if it were in the national interest. The incident, 
however, made him express the feeling that, under the democratic 
conditions that now exist, a landed proprietor, standing for a 
constituency like East Fife, was exposed to special disadvantages 
and specious attacks. For a moment he had a twinge of tiredness, 
but it soon passed, and when the actual work of the campaign 
restarted for the final and critical week, there was an atmosphere 
of victory everywhere. 

In such a scattered constituency it was physically impossible 
for one man, in the time at his disposal, to address the electors 
at more than one-half of the town or village centres. It was 
consequently decided to divide forces, and while Sir Alexander 
addressed the electors at Largo Ward, Kingsbarns, Anstruther, 
Crail, Tayport, Leven, Earlsferry, Cellardyke, etc., I had allotted 
to me Gauldrie, Wormit, Ceres, Colinsburgh, Pitlessie, Freuchie, 
Kingskettle, Dunshalt, and Strathmiglo. It was regarded as more 
satisfactory in every way to hold evening meetings (sometimes 
two or even three by each speaker in one evening) when the electors 
could conveniently attend, rather than gallop through the county, 
giving short addresses at all sorts of inconvenient hours. Mr. 
Asquith thought he could afford to adopt the latter course when 
he finally arrived upon the scene on Wednesday, the 11th, aa 
been hurried up by his local managers a day sooner than he 
intended. His meetings, in distinct contrast to Sir Alexander 
Sprot’s, were neither cordial nor enthusiastic, and in the larger 
centres especially he had anything but a friendly reception. 

Let it be said at once, there was no rancour, no personal 
aspersion or unfair suggestion throughout the campaign. As 
one of the oldest and most highly respected inhabitants of Cupar 
put it, “ The victory is a grand one, and it was accomplished b 
only legitimate means; not a ruffle on the stream of criticism.” 
Sir Alexander Sprot had always fought Mr. Asquith on this level, 
and he never for one moment deserted it in this contest. He 
rightly considered himself entitled, in fact compelled, to criticize 
the ex-Premier’s political record, but beyond the obvious statement 
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that of the three candidates he was the only Scot and an East 
Fife man, and the equally well-known fact that Mr. Asquith 
had never interested himself in any local question, there was 
nothing reminiscent of the “parish pump” throughout the 
campaign. No phase of the tremendous issues of the war was 
shirked, and every effort was made to place before the electors 
an intelligent and clear statement of the situation. 

After a brief reference to the origin of the contest, emphasizing 
the point that a constituency such as East Fife should not be 
regarded as the special preserve of any politician, however gifted 
as an orator or eminent as a lawyer, especially at a time like the 
present, Mr. Asquith’s charge that an election at this time was 
a blunder was faithfully dealt with. He was reminded that, only 
three months before, he had expressly stated that an election 
must be held when peace was in sight and the military situation 
admitted of it. How could Mr. Lloyd George speak for Great 
Britain at the Peace Conference unless he had taken the verdict 
of the country, and was it thinkable that at such a crisis the 
millions of men who had fought, the millions of women who had 
worked, should be denied the opportunity of recording their votes 
on the vital issues involved ? Armed merely with the support 
of the old House of Commons (which had far exceeded its allotted 
span, and one-third of whose members had been nominated and 
not elected), Mr. Lloyd George would have assuredly been shorn 
of half his power at the Conference, and the point was thoroughly 
appreciated, that under such conditions a Socialist or Labour 
Congress might have considerable justification for asserting that 
he did not represent the democracy of this country. An idea was 
prevalent that the soldiers serving abroad or in hospital, and 
returned prisoners, would not be afforded the opportunity of voting, 
but the provisions regulating their votes, showing that everything 
Reacticeble had been done, were fully and, I think, satisfactorily 

lained. The provisions regarding women’s votes were siml- 
larly treated, and women were urged to record their vote and 
show that they valued the privilege. Most successful meetings 
of women were addressed at Cupar, St. Andrews, and Leven, 
when special attention was devoted to the important social 
_— which so vitally concern women, and which bulk so 

tgely in the policy of Reconstruction. On the whole it may 
safely be said that the women voters realized the responsibility 
placed upon them of exercising their voting power, and perhaps 
the most satisfactory piece of work done by them in any con- 
stituency was the contribution they made to the downfall of a 
litician whose belated adhesion to their cause did not secure 

t him the support he may have anticipated. 
Sir ‘Beale Sprot emphasized the need for the continuance, 
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during the period of Reconstruction, of the national unity that 
had been such a source of strength during the war, and he laid 
stress on the patriotism shown by the leading men of all Parties 
in the formation of a Coalition Government. Although the war 
had been won by the Fighting Men, its efficient and energetic 
direction had been due to Mr. Lloyd George and his colleagues, 
and it was for the men who had achieved victory to finish their 
task at the Peace Conference. Sir Alexander recognized this to 
the fullest extent, but at the same time he stated openly that 
there were many points on which he did not see eye to eye with 
Mr. Lloyd George, and there was nothing approaching the servile 
adulation of the Prime Minister which characterized the attitude 
of some candidates. 

Mr. Asquith’s lack of any constructive policy was criticized, 
and treated as a natural development of his “ Wait-and-See ” 
attitude, unfortunate at any time, but doubly dangerous at such 
a crisis in the world’s history. All that could be extracted from 
him was that he was an impenitent Home-Ruler and an im- 
penitent Free-Trader. As regards the former, while he felt that 
a united Ireland, with the amplest self-government consistent 
with the safety and unity of the Empire, was a consummation 
devoutly to be wished for, Sir Alexander Sprot put his views in 
a nutshell. He could never countenance the placing of the loyal 
Irishmen, who had fought with us, under the subjection of the 
disloyal men, who had stood aside while civilization was at stake, 
and who had done what in them lay to injure us. 

On the question of Free Trade, as can be easily understood, 
Sir Alexander Sprot, in the far-off days before the war, was a 
Tariff-Reformer, but as one who had originally been a Free-Trader 
and could speak as a business man, with personal knowledge of 
the Dominions and other lands, I had no hesitation in deali 
with the subject. From the point of view of the hard-head 
logical Scot, Free Trade is theoretically perfect and unanswerable, 
if only it were universal. Unfortunately it is not, and the 
weakness this entails has been exploited by our enemies to our 
grave disadvantage. ‘Tariffs will assuredly have, to be imposed 
for revenue purposes, but, over and above this, there are industries 
vital to our national welfare which we must protect against 
unfair hostile attack, should the occasion again arise. If, on the 
other hand, we are being beaten in any industry by fair and square 
competition, it is for us to find out the reason, and there is un- 
ae, enough enterprise and energy in our people to 

iscover the remedy. 

But there was another phase of Free Trade which made 
strong impression. In its pitiless logic of decreased cost of pro- 
duction, increased output, and unrestricted competition, it treated 
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the labour of men, women, and children, human flesh and blood, 
on precisely the same level as machinery and commodities ;_ but 
the awakened conscience of mankind can tolerate this no longer. 
It is a terrible satire on our nation, that vaunts itself in the van 
of civilization and progress, to have it publicly stated by its 
Prime Minister within the last few months that the physique and 
health of our people are now lower than those of any other nation 
in Europe. And this deterioration has taken place during the 
three generations in which Free Trade has been in the ascendant. 

The problems of nationality, which have at last been brought 
to a head by the war, and which the Peace Conference must solve, 
were dealt with, and such questions as the reunion of Alsace- 
Lorraine with France, and of Schleswig-Holstein with Denmark ; 
the unity of Italy, Greece, Serbia, and Rumania; the liberation 
of Poland, Palestine, Armenia, Mesopotamia, and of the Czechs, 
Slovaks, Jugo-Slavs, and other peoples who were before the war 
part of the Austrian Empire; and the resettlement of Russia, 
afforded some measure of the heavy task and high responsibility 
which our country has to face. 

With the memory of the ignominious surrender of the German 
Fleet, within the previous month, off the shores of Fife, coupled 
with the fact that both Sir Douglas Haig and Sir Rosslyn Wemyss 
are men of Fife, it would have been an easy matter to rouse 
enthusiasm by recalling the glorious deeds of our Navy and Army. 
Nor was it difficult to deal on a high plane with the questions of 
a League of Nations and the Freedom of the Seas, with full recog- 
nition of the immense power for good that would accrue from a 
lasting union between our people and our kindred of the United 
States. 

As regards Germany, it is almost superfluous to say that 
throughout the constituency there was only one feeling, that 
there must be a strong Peace, with full reparation and restitution, 
that Germany must pay to the utmost for the crime she has com- 
mitted (including ton for ton for the shipping she has destroyed), 
and that stern justice must be meted out to all who have violated 
international or civilized law, from the Kaiser to the commonest 
soldier, especially those responsible for the inhuman treatment of 
our prisoners or guilty of submarine outrages. On these points 
there was emphatic acquiescence, and Mr. Asquith’s half-hearted 
attitude on them stood out in unfavourable contrast. Equally 
emphatic, too, was the universal feeling of the electors, and equally 
unsatisfactory Mr. Asquith’s attitude on the question of enemy 
aliens. In the plainest terms the demand was insistent that they 
should be sent out of the country, and that for a long period no 
enemy alien should be allowed to settle or transact business here. 
Safeguards for our national security were touched upon by 
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reference to the Kiel Canal, the Dardanelles, and the determination 
of the country that on no consideration must the German colonies 
be restored, a subject which afforded an opportunity of payin 
a tribute to the services and sacrifices of our Dominions evel 
the seas. 

The electors were reminded of Mr. Asquith’s Cardiff speech 
in October 1914, when he admitted that in 1912 he knew of 
Germany’s intentions against France and against the peace of 
Europe. Yet all he had done was to pour cold water on the 
efforts made by Lord Roberts to warn us of the impending danger, 
and to press on an Irish policy which exasperated all Parties and 
brought that country to a state perilously near to civil war. 
His speech at Newcastle, too, in April 1915, when he stated that 
there was not one word of truth in the charge that our men had 
not ample ammunition, was subjected to merciless criticism at 
every meeting, and this with the record of his feckless conduct 
of the war, culminating in his disappearance from the Premiership 
in December 1916, unquestionably influenced numbers of the 
electors. His reply, that he had made that statement in reliance 
on the highest military authority, was not convincing, and evoked 
the unanswerable retort, that in such a weighty matter the 
responsibility must be borne by the Prime Minister, and that it is 
not for him to take any opinion, but, on the contrary, to satisfy 
himself as to the facts. There were doubtless many in the 
constituency who knew only too well what their sons and brothers 
had endured in those terrible weeks when the shortage was so 
great that only a few shells per day could be allotted to each gun. 
Sympathy was universal for the men who had fought, with a 
keen desire and determination that the utmost that justice could 
dictate should be done for the broken men who survived, and for 
the widows, children, and other dependents of all who had fallen. 
It was recognized that their grievances must not be exploited 
wil seer pee for their own ends, but the soldiers really stood in 
need of no exhortation to support Sir Alexander Sprot, and he 
received gratifying tributes from many. 

In dealing with Reconstruction, the measures outlined by 
Mr. Lloyd George and the Coalition were detailed, and the needs 
emphasized of improved education, better housing, increased 
transport facilities, and a higher standard of public health, all of 
which are vital if we are to maintain our position as a nation 
and make good the losses and sacrifices we have endured. The 
appeal was not made to heedless listeners that in the coming 
Reconstruction, which must also be a time of regeneration, every 
citizen must think not only of exercising the privileges he or she 
enjoys, but rather of fulfilling the duties and responsibilities which 
render those privileges possible. 
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In such a scattered constituency the weather was an important 
factor, and in this we were fortunate, for we had long distances 
to cover by open motor-car every night. On one occasion we lost 
our way in the wilds of Fife ; sign-posts were too high to be de- 
ciphered, and when at intervals we came across cottages with a 
light burning, we could get no answer to our knocking, so we had 
to grope on, till finally we stumbled on a native, out of doors at 
the late hour of 8.30 P.m., who guided us to the expectant meeting. 
At two meetings I was quite single-handed, and as I could not 
persuade any elector to act as chairman, I had to push off and 
carry on by myself, with, I may add, however, the goodwill of 
my audience. At another, the Provost, at my request, agreed to 
preside, but told me frankly that he had always voted for Mr. 
Asquith and was going to do so now, no matter what I might say. 
I quite appreciated his sporting action, which was intensified 
when at the close he said that he had to declare the motion of 
confidence in Sir Alexander Sprot carried by an overwhelming 
majority. 

Of that peculiar Scottish custom “ heckling” I had of course 
my first experience, and I can honestly say that I enjoyed it. 
This depends entirely on one’s temperament, and I can easily 
understand how irksome it would be to a man who has been 
accustomed to the leadership of a Party or to military command. 
Perhaps one illustration may be allowed me, an incident that 
occurred at a meeting at which the champion “ heckler” of 
Mr. Asquith was my chairman. I was asked by the champion 
“heckler’’ on the other side, whether it would not have been 
better for me to have gone on with my own candidature instead 
of withdrawing in favour of a local landowner, to which I replied, 
after thanking him for the compliment, that I was a sportsman, 
and an old footballer, and that I played the game. He then 
asked me whether it was not the case that at the time of the 
Boer War the Unionist Government was just as unprepared as 
I had represented Mr. Asquith to have been at the outbreak of 
this war. I replied that it was ancient history, and that I was not 
concerned to defend the Unionist Government of that day, but 
I did know that the country gave that Government its reply after 
the war, just as it was going to give Mr. Asquith its reply now. 
Both answers were quite to the taste of the audience, and after 
a cordial vote of confidence in our candidate, the “‘ heckler”’ in 
real sporting spirit proposed a vote of thanks to me for my address. 
On another occasion a pertinacious “ heckler,” obviously of 
military age, whom nothing would satisfy, was covered with 
confusion and beat a hasty retreat when, at the innocent suggestion 
of my wife, the chairman asked him what military or other 
service he had rendered during the war. 
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It may truly be said that the constituency was a microcosm 
of the country. It included a university city, several fair-sized 
towns, and many villages, with a large scattered population of 
farmers and ploughmen, a fair number of fishermen and factory 
hands, and a large body of miners. It was perhaps the most 
unconventional election ever held, for hardly an allusion was made 
to the P.rty issues and shibboleths of previous contests ; even 
the eloquence of Mr. Asquith would have been powerless to 
breathe life into their dry bones. It had been sufficient previously 
for him to show himself in the constituency, but now a wave of 
enthusiasm spread through it, sweeping him off his feet, and he 
never really got his bearings. His audiences were severely 
critical, if not hostile, and his power of gripping them had 
departed. 

Sir Alexander Sprot’s campaign culminated, late on the eve 
of the poll, in a scene of wild enthusiasm, in the same hall at 
St. Andrews where on the preceding evening Mr. Asquith had 
great difficulty in obtaining a hearing, and when the curtain rang 
down on that final scene I felt that our efforts had not been in 
vain and that Mr. Asquith had at last met his Nemesis. 

In ten working days I had addressed twenty-one meetings 
and my wife twelve; and on the following morning as the poll 
opened, our task completed, we were en route for home, where 
a fortnight later we had the satisfaction of receiving Sir Alexander 
Sprot’s welcome wire, informing us that he was in by a majority 
of two thousand. In spite of the many sensational results made 
known that afternoon, the defeat of Mr. Asquith came like a 
thunderclap to the country. While there was in some quarters 
a natural feeling of regret at the downfall of a man who had 
occupied such a high position for so many years, there was in 
others a feeling of relief in the thought that it would strengthen 
the Coalition, make for that strong and just Peace on which the 
country is determined, and prove to Germany that her insincere 
appeals for tender treatment are worse than useless. 

Leading politicians and statesmen have met with unexpected, 
even sensational, defeats in the past, as witness Mr. Gladstone 
at Oxford, Sir William Harcourt at Derby, and Mr. Balfour at 
Manchester, but the defeat of Mr. Asquith in East Fife is the most 
ignominious that ever overtook a British Prime Minister. 


JOHN CHAPMAN 


A FEW THINGS YOU CAN DO WITH 
ONE ARM 


In the Army dictionary you will not find the word “ can’t.” 
Everything can be done if you go the right way about it. For- 
tunately the Army was big enough not to hear the “ Can’t-win- 
the-war”’ critic in March and April 1918. One-limbed people 
won't have the word “can’t” in their vocabulary. But their 
more fortunate brothers who have two arms will keep assuring 
them they “can’t.” If you own to can’t you may as well return 
to your nursery days and find your old nurse. You can do any- 
thing if you say you will and have patience, from fighting in the 
line to cutting your nails. Don’t be discouraged by other people 
not asking you to play games and such things, because they 
think you can’t and it will hurt your feelings. Smile at their 
ignorance. 

The wearing of an artificial arm, for above-the-elbow amputa- 
tion, is apparently a doubtful gift. At present the three move- 
ments—elbow, wrist, and fingers—split up as follows in me- 
chanical arms: elbows controlled partially by the brain, partially 
mechanical, wrist and fingers mechanical. After that you have the 
disadvantage of the sound arm’s movement being restricted by 
the fastening and mechanism of the artificial. There are arms 
‘ with which you can pull hairs out of your head and pick up six- 
pences off the floor if any one is kind enough to put them there! 
Any man who wears one who is walking about all day and uses 
it, exerting about 28 lb. pressure each time, will not be as fresh 
as the man who goes about free. Of. course to prevent the 
esthetic feelings of some people from being hurt, it may be 
useful. The Ministry of Pensions seems surprised that one- 
armed people are not more generous to such people, when it 
declares that “men show a marked disinclination to wear an 
artificial arm—even to fill their sleeves.” Surely the empty 
sleeve makes a very useful pocket ! 

Now to come back to the title, I will try to give a few examples 
or hints. Striking a match without any outside assistance 
except one hand. One of the ways is to take the box between 
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the third and fourth fingers, the match between the thumb and 
first finger. Then strike the match across the box instead of along, 

Tying a boot-lace when laced straight is to put a knot at one 
end and pull it through the bottom eye of the boot till the knot 
stops the lace going through. Lace the boot up. Carry the 
remaining end round the ankle until it comes back to the lacing. 
Then fasten it with a half-hitch to the beginning of the lace 
going round the ankle. When laced “ criss-cross,” cross the two 
ends, place one foot on the loose end and pull tight with the 
other. Then make a loop and place your second finger on it. 
Secondly, take the remaining loose end and make another loop 
with your thumb and first finger, pass it over and under the 
original loop. Transfer your second finger to the end of the first 
loop and press. Take the second loop between your thumb and 
first finger and pull your bow complete. 

Tying a white bow tie. Put the tie round your neck, cross the 
ends. ‘Take one end in your mouth and pull as tight as you can. 
Notice this is above the collar. Drop the end you have in your 
mouth, pass it under and over the other end. Then tie an 
ordinary knot, pull it tight by putting the other end in your 
mouth. Pass each loose end through the knot from opposite sides, 
Now ease the tie over the collar, which will pull the bow tight. 

Cutting your nails. Place the nail required to be cut between 
the blade of the scissors. Hold the scissors in position with the 
thumb. Place the other end of the scissors between the knees 
and press: the nail is cut. 

Drying your hand is a simple matter. Take the towel by 
one end, roll it round your hand, then move your fingers about 
and it is done. 

Writing a telegram on a slippery desk comes down to a matter 
of using your little finger as an anchor and being able to use your 
thumb and first finger separately. 

Most games present no difficulties. Take billiards. Until you 
have become practised enough to play off the cushion without using 
a rest, an ordinary hair-brush supplies quite an efficient bridge. 

Dealing cards is easy. Hold the pack with the fingers, deal 
the cards out with the thumb. Arranging your hand is only a 
matter of separating your hand into two packs, holding one between 
second and third fingers, the other between third and fourth, 
putting the cards top and bottom of their respective packs with 
the thumb and first finger. To play the hand, hold the card 
required to be played with the lips and draw it from your hand, 
then put it on the table. 

Tennis, cricket, and soccer are only a matter of practice. 
Rugger floors you, although if your side is a man short, you can 
be of some use as a forward. 
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Driving a car is as easy as with two hands. If you have lost 
your right hand, all that you have to watch is that you have room 
to pass your hand between your knees and wheel. While you are 
changing gears there is no trouble in steadying your wheel with 
your knee. 

On the range there is no trouble shooting over a sandbag. A 
one-armed man, right-handed can get off 20 rounds, left-handed 15. 
If you are shooting with a shot-gun, you will find it a convenience 
to have a handle attached to the small at a convenient distance 
behind the trigger guard. Should you go to war, of course you 
will arm yourself with the most convenient weapon for a gun, 
possibly the long Boche automatic pistol with butt is best, sighted 
up to 1000 metres. 

Gas-masks can be adjusted with practice in under the pre- 
scribed six seconds. Seize the mouthpiece between the teeth ; 
next, thumb under the elastics and pull it over the head; with 
the first finger pull the mask down over the chin, ete. 

Lewis guns do not present insurmountable difficulties. ‘The 
one rule applies: Don’t let other people help you. They only 
bother you in doing anything and every time make you less 
independent. Take example of a certain one-armed company 
commander at the beginning of the war, who gave his men a drill 
every time they tried to help him. Once he asked for help to 
light a match in pouring rain, with the trench two foot in mud. 
Well, the two-armed man failed as well, and got two drills! 
You have only got to think of a way of doing things. These 
are a few. f 

Now in conclusion, until the three-movement artificial arm 
has each individual movement controlled by the brain, it cannot be 
of as much service as an ordinary socket pad which holds a hook 
with a loop on the other side. Through the loop you can put a 
pen and write. With hook you can lift and carry many articles. 

y screwing an eye into many tools you can guide them. With 
a hook you can dig, row, and carpenter, and many other things. 
In America a firm has got two-armed men photographed making 
every motion while working a tool or machine. They then cut 
out one arm and from that make graphs. Thus they find out 
what he cannot do easily with one hand. They then give him 
atool designed so that he can carry out the remainder, to attach 
to his stump. 

When people stop trussing the one-armed man up with useless 


- contraptions, when they stop telling him that he can’t do anything 


with one arm, when they stop sympathizing because they think 


him helpless, then he will become a useful member of society. 


There are two ways of doing everything. Let the one-armed 


man find his way and be happy. AN OFFICER 


THE NATION AND THE NAVY 


Wate the world is ringing with the praises of the British Navy, 
what is being done for the officers and men of the Navy? For 
many years the officers, from admiral to midshipman, have been 
shamefully underpaid. And although the case of the men is not 
now so flagrant, for the simple reason that they indirectly exercise 
political influence, it is the fact that, compared with the pay of 
men of equivalent attainments on shore, their pay remains quite 
inadequate. During the war the separation allowance granted 
to the men stayed discontent, because it represented a part of 
that increase of pay to which they had long been entitled. No 
such benefit was given to the officers. The expenses of the married 
officer were doubled ; so that in default of private means, during 
the war the married officers and their families have been reduced to 
penury. The pension granted to the widows of naval officers is 
utterly insufficient. 

After the greatest victory in English naval history, what is to 
be done for the officers and men? So far as the profit of the 
officers is concerned, the victory might as well have been defeat. 
The Navy will in all probability be greatly reduced, and hundreds 
of officers will be thrown out of employment, placed on half- 
pay (another ancient injustice), or induced to resign. Captains, 
commanders, lieutenants will be turned adrift in hundreds. What 
provision is to be made for them ? That is one aspect of the ques- 
tion. The other aspect is what is to be done for the officers and 
men who remain. It is a business with which the new Parliament 
must at once concern itself. 

The danger is lest in this time of tumult and reaction a great 
wrong be inflicted. Experience lamentably proves that, unless 
public opinion intervenes, that wrong will undoubtedly be inflicted 
by the authorities. They are not to be trusted. Again and again, 
relying on the indifference of the public, naval officers and men 
have beencheated. Are they to be cheated again ? It is necessary 
in this matter to use plain language. In the first instance, the 
matter can only be dealt with by Parliament, and Members must 
decline to accept official evasions and official ambiguity and official 
promises. 
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On January 7 there appeared in the Press an Admiralty 
announcement to the effect that an inquiry was to be held at once 
into the pay and conditions of service of officers and men. “A 
Committee under the presidency of Admiral Sir Martyn Jerram, 
K.C.B., will now proceed to the home ports (and elsewhere as 
necessary) in order to take evidence from naval ratings.” Observe, 
of naval ratings. Not of officers. Perhaps the officers are to be 
consulted, but the Admiralty do not say so. Moreover, it is 
further stated in the announcement that the aforesaid naval 
ratings “ will join freely with the Committee in the examination 
of witnesses, and in the proceedings generally,’ and will be invited 
“in their advisory capacity ” to be present “ at further delibera- 
tions of the Committee in London.” The absence of all excepting 
one reference to officers is ominous. And it is a little difficult to 
understand why the Admiralty find it necessary to appoint a 
Committee of investigation to travel about and examine witnesses. 
The Admiralty know perfectly well what is the present rate of pay 
and what increases the men demand, and why. The Admiralty 
also know what is the rate of pay of the officers and what it ought 
to be. 

Probably what has occurred is that the Government, alarmed 
at the signs of discontent among the men which have appeared in 
the Press and elsewhere, suddenly determined to proceed in a 
democratic manner, an expedient which has the double advantage 
of wasting a great deal of time and of committing the Admiralty 
to nothing. Nor will any blame attach to Sir Martyn Jerram’s 
Committee, which will undoubtedly do its work thoroughly. In 
the meantime the official representatives of the Admiralty will be 
able to foil all Parliamentary questions with the reply that the 
matter is under investigation. 

That there should be an official investigation into details is 
necessary. The war has created many new conditions, and 
among them the increased cost of living. But because adjustment 
in detail is requisite, is no reason why, in the case of the officers 
particularly, an immediate and substantial increase of pay should 
not be granted at once. It needs no Committee to demonstrate 
the fact that the captain and commander of a battleship exercise 
a skill and carry a responsibility which in civil life would earn 
them as many thousands a year as they now receive hundreds, 
The same comparison applies to lieutenants. A sub-lieutenant 
earns less than a rivet-boy on the Clyde. As to the midshipmen, 
they are considered of so little worth to their country that their 
parents are asked to support them. 

On the other side it may be argued that when a boy enters the 
Navy, he knows, or his parents or guardians know, exactly what 
lies before him; that he receives an excellent education at a 
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moderate cost, and is certain thereafter of a livelihood in a noble 
profession. That is true. The Government proceed upon the 
principle of supply and demand. If they can get naval officers 
cheap, they will. Of course they will. But here it is worth while 
reflecting that it is possible the supply of naval officers will diminish 
in the future. Certainly the ie aoe class will be unable to 
afford to pay for the privilege of maintaining their sons in His 
Majesty’s service. 

But that consideration applies to the future, and what the 
country has to consider is the present state of affairs. The naval 
officer has fought the war under conditions which were never 
contemplated. If he is married, his family costs twice as much ag 
before the war. There are hundreds of such families who cannot 
afford to keep a servant (even if there were any servants) or to 
educate the children. A standard of life which it was barely 
possible to attain before the war is now impossible. Is the country 
to stand by and see the naval officer condemned to absolute want?! 

There are, in addition, particular cases of hardship. There is, 
first, the case of the old retired officer, too old for war service, 
who suddenly finds his meagre pension totally insufficient. Many 
naval officers are compulsorily retired every year, because promo- 
tion can only be given to a certain number. In one such instance, 
an officer was retired as a lieutenant after thirty years’ service in 
all quarters of the globe, on a pension of £300 a year. He is now 
between sixty and seventy years of age, and partially blind; 
and what is the use of £300 a year when its purchasing power has 
dropped to about a half? That is but one example out of 
many. It would not cost the country much to make these gallant 
old officers comfortable for their few remaining years. 

Again, there is the hard case of the “ kept-on officer’ ; that 
is, the officer who completed his time for pension during the wat 
and who, instead of retiring, remained on active service. The 
public naturally supposes that such an officer receives his pension 
and also the active service pay to which he is entitled. . But that 
is not the Admiralty way. The “ kept-on officer” does not g@ 
his pension, nor does the extra time he serves count as pensionable. 
Now let us take the case of the officer who retired before the 
war, and who was recalled to active service. In this case, the 
officer’s pension is stopped, and in place thereof he gets a bonus of 
25 per cent. on his active service pay, a transaction on which, of 
course, he loses. In either case the officer is robbed of his due by 
the State. 

Now let it be observed that the Admiralty did the same thing 
by the lower-deck ratings during the first three years of the wat. 
Then there was trouble, and rightly. Now the Admiralty .pay 
the lower-deck pensions as from August 4, 1914, as they become 
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‘due. Few examples could more clearly demonstrate an absolute 


disregard of justice and a determination to cheatif possible. The 
only thing that saved the lower deck was their political voting 


‘capacity. As for the “ kept-on officer” and the retired officer 


returned, what political influence have they? None. Then 
they may safely be defrauded. 

To the present writer, at least, this condition of affairs appears 
so singularly disgraceful that it is natural to desire the punishment 
of those responsible for it. But he knows too well, after many 

ears’ experience, that the officials, so far from being punished, 
will probably be decorated. Let us do them justice. In their 
private capacity they are doubtless most estimable and upright 
persons. But they are paid by the State for the express purpose 
of saving money at the expense of officers and men, and so they 
do what they conceive to be their duty. The State, in fact, keeps 
a large staff of civilian clerks to sweat sixpences out of the service 
man, although the salaries of the sweaters amount to more than 
the money thus unlawfully gained. The State, in addition, con- 
tinues to exact from officers income-tax, so that they never get the 
pay to which under the King’s Regulations they are entitled. 

The present writer has constantly presented this scandal, and 
always without the slightest remark from the Royal Navy. That 
is quite right. Rather than receive the least help from outside the 
service, the service would prefer to perish. But one thinks rather 
of the country than of the Navy. By its treatment of the Navy 
the country is disgraced. And always one has written without 
hope, until now. There is some hope now, because during the war 
the Navy has ceased to be the exclusive service. Many thousands 
of civilians, drawn from every rank of life, entered the Navy, and 
these are returning to civilian conditions, most of them with a 
grievance of their own. There will at least be less ignorance 


* concerning naval affairs generally, and a lively sense of the dealings 


of the politicians and officials with the officers and men. 

Moreover, that there will be a revolution in this country, bring- 
ing great changes and great reforms, iscertain. What is at present 
uncertain is the form it will take. People are so afraid of the word 
they do not mention it. But the fact is, there is a long reckoning 
to be made up, and it looks as if the bill was to be presented. And 
it must be paid. We are here dealing only with the Navy, but 
what is true of other institutions is true of the Navy. In the 
future, if the country wants a Navy it must pay in proportion 
to the value of services rendered. If the country decides that it 
does not want a Navy, as it nearly decided before the war, let it 
disband the service. Probably the country would be making a 
mistake, but at least the position would be comprehensible. But 
4% matters stand, it is understood that the maintenance of a Navy 
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is essential. That also is comprehensible. What is so foolish ig 
to say that a Navy is necessary, to belaud the officers and men, 
and all the time to try to defraud them. That system has been 
going on for a long time, but there is an end to everything. 

Let us now consider the question of Prize Money. During 
the war the Navy has earned some millions of Prize Money. Not 
a penny of it has been distributed. There are several reasons why 
it is being withheld. Shortly after the declaration of war, Queen 
Victoria’s proclamation regulating the distribution of Prize Money 
was cancelled, and after a long interval the present Order in 
Council was passed, in which it is decreed that, instead of the 
captor taking all Prize Money, it should be distributed through- 
out the whole Fleet. It followed that until the whole amount of 
money was ascertained there would be no distribution. Again, 
the case of each ship and cargo captured must come before the 
court appointed for the purpose, in order to decide what propor- 
tion of the proceeds belongs to the State and what to the Navy. 

In November last the Commission forming the court was 
appointed. It consists of Lord Phillimore, Admiral of the Fleet 
Sir George Callaghan, and Sir Guy Wilson. On November ll 
the Commission took the cases of four ships (Abonoma, Heillerod, 
Florida, Albania), the decisions in which were to be regarded as 
precedents. Since that date it is understood that the Commission 
has been at work. And that is substantially all the information 
published on the subject of Prize Money. 

Now from the beginning of the war the claims of the Navy to 
Prize Money were infringed by the actions of the Government. 
For a long time after the proclamation was cancelled, and before 
the Order in Council was passed the Navy did not know whether 
or not there would be any Prize Money granted. The Government 
constituted a mysterious Committee of Claims, which to es 
pearance was an entirely unconstitutional body created to overrule 
the decisions of the Prize Court. The Government also instituted 
the Contraband Committee, and conducted a series of complicated 
and secret transactions under the Ministry of Blockade. The 
result was that although it was entirely due to the Navy that the 
Contraband Committee and the Ministry of Blockade were able to 
act at all, the cargoes prevented from reaching the enemy were not 
brought before the Prize Court, and their value is therefore pre- 
sumably lost to the Navy. Under the old system the ships would 
have been sent into port by the Navy, their cases brought before the 
Prize Court, the proceeds duly allocated, and paid. 

Out of the vast secrecy which surrounds all these rather 
dubious transactions, the only definite fact which emerges is that 
the Commission is actually at work deciding cases. Secrecy during 
war may be necessary.. But the time has come when the Govern 
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ment should be requested to make a statement explaining the 
whole position. Exact information is required on the following 


ts : 

(1) What is the approximate value of cargoes which have been 
condemned as prize, whether the ships carrying them have or have 
not been sent into port by the Royal Navy? (It was casually 
stated in the House of Lords to be about thirty millions.) 

(2) What is the estimated sum of Prize Money to be distri- 
buted ? 

(3) When will it be distributed ? 

(4) What are “the conditions for which there are no prece- 
dents’ to which Sir F. E. Smith, then Attorney-General, referred 
in addressing the Commission on November 11 last, and which 
Mr. Attorney-General said were caused by “the intervention of 
the Contraband Committee and other newly created bodies ”’ ? 

When information on these points is ascertained it may be 

ible to understand the situation. 

In the meantime, the Navy has conceived a profound distrust 
of the whole business. Both officers and men say they have 
abandoned hope of Prize Money, and remark that the lawyers 
alone will profit. If that is not the kind of sentiment which is 
desirable, the Government are responsible for inspiring it. 

So far, the present position has been considered. But there 
isanother matter upoa which the explanations of the Government 
are required. Before Queen Victoria’s proclamation was cancelled 
there was a month of war, during which captures were made by the 
Navy and Prize Money was earned. Has that money been paid ? 
If it has not been paid, what is the justification for the delay of 
more than four years ? 

Again, under the Law of Prize, an ancient and a complex body, 
part of the money goes to the Navy and part to the State. What 
are called Droits of Admiralty (by a legal anachronism) go to the 
State, and what are called Droits of the Crown go to the Navy. 
Considering what have been the services of the Navy in the war, 
Parliament might justly insist that an Act be passed giving the 


Whole sum to the Navy. The country would not miss it. The 


country would probably agree that some compensation is due 
(if not to itself) to the Navy for the many hundreds of ships sent 
into port by the Navy during the first two years of war, and 
teleased by direct Government order without reference to the Prize 
Court. In every case the visiting naval officer found evidence 
that the vessel was carrying goods to the enemy; therefore the 
gage is that in most cases, had not the Government inter- 

, the cargoes would have been condemned as prize. But the 
work of the Navy was wasted, and apparently the cargoes went to 
supply the enemy. It is not quite an unreasonable suggestion 
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that “the conditions without precedent” mentioned by Mr, 
Attorney-General, which, whether or not they served the advan 

of the enemy, undoubtedly inflicted loss on the Navy, should be 
thus counterbalanced in favour of the Navy. 

It is possible, moreover, that the Government, acting through 
the Admiralty, will propose to naval officers that they should 
commute their prospective shares in Prize Money for an immediate 
benefit, such as a years’ pay, cash down (income-tax of course 
deducted as usual, but not mentioned). If such a proposal is 
made, the inference will be that who gains by the deal soever, it 
will not be the naval officer. 

In presenting the claims of the naval service to fair dealing, 
it is idle to describe its magnificent achievement. The official 
mind does not recognize achievements. A permanent official 
is permanently official. That is what he is for. Why is it, one 
would inquire, that the Admiralty are invariably disliked through- 
out the Navy? The Board of Admiralty are the supreme naval 
authority ; and as such they theoretically care for the welfare 
of officers and men, and insist upon the fulfilment of their just 
claims by the Government. In practice the Board are mistrusted. 
Why is this? One reason is that the Sea Lords have been ille- 
gally deprived by Order in Council of their ancient constitutional 
privilege of appealing directly to the Cabinet. The Navy does not 
mistrust the Sea Lords. But the Board is composed of civilians 
as well as of seamen, and the civilians, both of the Board itself 
and among the huge staff of permanent officials, consistently 
endeavour to obstruct and to oust the seamen. Many Naval 
Lords have striven for their brethren and have been defeated by 
their civilian colleagues. The First Lord, himself a civilian, may 
honestly desire to do his best for the Service ; but he is confronted 
on the one side by the solid block of permanent officials and on the 
other by the Party politicians. 

In the result a kind of confused oligarchy rules the Navy, 
and it is the tendency of an oligarchy to become stupidly oppressive. 
There is much talk about Bolshevism in these days. The word 
covers every kind of revolt, just or unjust. But Bolshevism is 
essentially a revolt against the abuse of power, whether that 
power be financial or official. Once the insurrection begins, it 
enlists, of course, every element of disorder and violence, and the 
remedy as usual is worse than the disease. But the true origin of 
Bolshevism is the abuse of power. In Russia, where the abuse was 
extreme, Bolshevism is a raging anarchy, and the innocent suffer 
with the guilty. But in every country the manifestation is the 
same in kind while differing in degree. It would surely be wise 
on the part of those entrusted with authority in every place to 
recognize the somewhat obvious fact that they are on their trial, 
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and the equally obvious proposition that there is no effect without 
acause. It is not suggested that there is or will be any disaffection 
in the Navy itself. But the fact that injustice exists is known to 
some millions of people who are not inspired by the loyal tradition 
of the Navy, and there lies the danger. 

To the present First Lord, Mr. Walter Long, a gentleman with 
a high sense of public service, the case must appeal on its merits. 
The First Lord, as a member of the Government, actually has the 
power to set right these wrongs, to insist upon reform in the rates 
of pay and pension, and to secure the just payment of Prize Money. 
In so doing, Mr. Long would earn the gratitude of men whose 
gratitude is worth having. He would also save the honour of 
the country. 

Justice is a word much in the mouths of exalted plenipoten- 
tiaries of Great Powers and apostles of Leagues of Nations Let us 
look at home, for a change. 

L. Core CorRNFOoRD 


VOL. LXXII 50 


TOO MUCH WILSON 


Ir it be the duty of the public Press to give effect to public opinion 
on the most momentous matters, it is difficult to account for the 
total and unbroken failure of the Fourth Estate to represent the 
views of its readers on the subject of President Wilson’s European 
tour, and the part he is playing in European policy. Nothing 
could be more striking than the contrast between what one reads 
at breakfast, lunch, tea, or dinner, as at all other times, and what 
one hears whenever men and women are gathered together and 
freely exchange opinions. The Press is fearfully and wonderfully 
made, and has doubtless some unimpeachable purpose to sub- 
serve in doing violence to the sentiments of those for whom 
it caters, and in misrepresenting British opinion throughout 
the civilized world. One cannot help feeling, Loneem: that it is 
playing a somewhat dangerous game, from which there must 
come a violent reaction to the detriment of Anglo-American 
relations. It is in the hope of giving pause to headstrong con- 
temporaries in their present hazardous course that these few plain 
pages are written. 

No Englishman has any desire to participate in the acute 
domestic controversy as to whether the President was con- 
stitutional or well advised in crossing the ocean for the Peace 
Conference. That is an essentially American problem upon 
which Americans are perfectly competent to form their own 
opinion, even if they have some difficulty in’ doing so... We 
on this side of the Atlantic hailed his coming because such 4 
trip must at least afford Dr. Wilson an opportunity of acquiring 
first-hand knowledge of the vital problems to be determined, a8 
well as making personal acquaintance with the leading statesmen 
of Europe, of whom previously he knew little except what he had 
read or perhaps gathered from Colonel House—described by one 
of his compatriots as “the American Talleyrand.” From the 
French, Italian, or British point of view it was on all grounds 
desirable that the President should emerge from the hermitage 
of the White House and view the world as it is, so that his lofty 
ideals might be brought to the touchstone of fact and acquife 
some prospect of practical adaptation. Enthusiastic preparations 
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were made on both sides of the Channel to celebrate in a befitting 
manner the first foreign tour of a successor of George Washington, 
and to show the American people how keenly the Old World 
civilization appreciated the ultimate rally of the New World to 
the cause of Liberty. By common consent—coinciding for once 
with Press reports—Dr. Wilson has received ovations wherever 
he went, leaving nothing to be desired, and upon which he has 
made no concealment of his gratification, while his countrymen at 
home have applauded as they have appreciated our enthusiasm. 
In France he visited an ancient Ally of the Great Republic, whose 
history but for her aid at birth might have run a different course. 
There has never been a breeze between France and the United 
States since the latter became an independent nation, and despite 
idle gossip concerning “the friction’? on the Western Front 
between American methods and French generalship, this intimacy 
between sister-nations remains among the strongest guarantees 
of the future peace of the world. There is certainly no greater 
British asset than the confirmed cordiality between the two 
Republics, and the longer President Wilson stays in Paris, and 
the more devoted he becomes to France and her people, the better 
from our point of view. 

Anglo-American relations remain, as always, a delicate 
uestion, rendered infinitely more delicate by the perverse re- 

1 of most of our public men, as of our leading journalists, 
even to acknowledge any difficulty. In their eyes, by their 
tongues, with their pens, the whole business is simply a question 
of the amount of gush that can be generated in the shortest 
possible time. There are amiable societies in London containing 
men of no mean intelligence that have been called into being 
for the periodic production of gush. They are totally oblivious 
to the widespread exasperation caused across the Atlantic by 
their “‘ blood-is-thicker-than-water ’’ demonstrations, which are 
@ provocation to the 60 or 80 per cent. of American citizens, who 
on “ blood-and-water ” principles are either hostile or indifferent 
towards Great Brita. Such gatherings not only do harm by 
arousing resentment over the way, but they encourage some of 
our American guests in the exuberance of the moment to lapse 
into sentiments they do not feel by propagating the “ blood-is- 
thicker-than-water ” legend, thus helping to keep us astray on 
the Anglo-American question and preventing a sané appreciation 
of its essentials. There is now no hope of the spokesmen of the 
elder generation of Englishmen—the Balfours, the Asquiths, the 
Bryces, and post-prandial orators generally—grasping the right 
end of the stick. They will go to their graves believing that 
though there may be no “ scrap of paper,” and the word is 
“taboo ” on account of “ domestic politics ” in the Middle West, 
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there is, nevertheless, a tacit compact between “ the two great 
branches of the Anglo-Saxon world ” which will infallibly prevent 
either from ever acquiescing in grave disaster to the other. The 
British Mandarin in his heart is convinced, though he has been 
warned against saying so openly, that the operative reason the 
United States drifted into the Great War in the spring of 1917 was 
because the ‘‘ Mother Country’ was in a tight place. Against 
such delusion it were idle to fight; one can only mark it as 
symptomatic of the abysmal ignorance in our higher political 
circles of the psychology of the American Man in the Street— 
called in his own country “the plain people ”—who so far from 
espousing the Allied cause, still less the British cause, had re- 
elected President Wilson in November 1916 mainly because, as 
his campaign managers boasted—it was their trump card with 
the voters—the President had kept his country out of the war 
and notoriously had not the faintest intention of upholding 
Civilization by arms any more than he had the intention of 
championing Kultur. There is no excuse for falsifying the history 
of our time because circumstances proved too strong for the 
Pacifism of Washington, which, though resented by a strong and 
ardent minority, had been endorsed at the polls after more than 
two years of this hideous war, with its terrible menace to every- 
thing that made life worth living. I need not recapitulate the 
incidents that converted Washington, except to say that 
American intervention was provoked by the same factor that 
has brought Germany to grief—namely, overweening arrogance, 
i.e. the desire to humiliate other Powers for the mere sake of 
humiliation. It brought President Wilson reluctantly into the 
lists in April 1917, as in 1914 it had provoked the equally 
reluctant Asquith Cabinet There comes a time when Peace-at- 
any-price heads of English-speaking communities are compelled 
to take up the glove that is insolently flung in their face in 
hostile belief that they can be safely flouted because totally 
unprepared for war, or that if they did move they would be 
impotent from the military point of view. 

We need not concern ourselves for the moment with the why 
or the wherefore of American action, except to register the 
fact with heartfelt satisfaction. It was a much-needed moral 
reinforcement of the Allied cause, promising a crushing victory 
in 1919 or 1920, provided those who had borne the heat and 
burden of the day during the fateful years 1914, 1915, 1916, and 
1917 could successfully hold out during the yet more critical year 
1918. No one was prepared for the extraordinary transforma- 
tion of last autumn, which might have been effected a year 
earlier but for the precious time wasted at the opening of the 
war, the postponement of stringent blockade until the United 
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States was in, and the riotous folly of Amateur Strategists who 
squandered decisive force at indecisive points without achieving 
anything except casualties. Americans have been so critical of 
their own Government for tarrying so long after the Lusitania 
had been sunk, as for its slowness in “ getting going” after it 
had declared war on Germany, that it is permissible for a foreigner, 
even a mere Englishman, to question whether Washington has 
throughout been inspired by that unerring sagacity which our 
sycophants detect in every utterance from the White House, not 
a few of which it may be noted have provoked keener and fiercer 
criticism by representative Americans than anything which the 
Northcliffe Press said of our “ Wait-and-Sees” in old days. In 
the light of present knowledge concerning the devilry of German 
policy, of which men like Mr. Gerard seem to have been fully 
apprised, there is growing wonderment that the United States 
remained passive in the face of unparalleled outrage, and for two 
and a half years was officially an unmoved spectator of the 
devastation of Belgium and of repeated and desperate attempts 
on the life of the country of Lafayette. It is in no spirit of 
criticism, still less of recrimination, that Englishmen note this 
phenomenon. I have never been of “ the Anglo-Saxon” school, 
and take no exaggerated view of American attachment towards 
England, for the simple reason that, unlike our public orators, 
I have been West. I never expected any American Government 
under any circumstances to rally to any cause because it was a 
British cause, but one cannot repress surprise at America’s in- 
difference to the fate of France, because, though there may be 
no place for gratitude in international life, it was tolerably obvious 
that the destruction of France by the Hohenzollerns must have 
rendered the world unsafe for democracy in any shape or form. 
Just as history will insist on a full account of Mr. Asquith’s 
stewardship from 1912, when he tells us he fully realized the 
German menace, to 1914—a period on which the electors of Fife 
have so recently pronounced a decisive verdict—so will inquiry 
be pressed concerning the policy of Washington from 1914-1917, 
when, as is now fully recognized by Americans, the fate of Civiliza- 
tion literally trembled in the balance. There may be a complete 
answer, of which we know nothing on this side of the water. Any- 
how it is not our business either to probe or to judge. We have 
no ambition to penetrate the mysteries of transatlantic politics, 
which bear a strong family resemblance te European politics, but 
we are bound to demur to the demand of overzealous enthusiasts 
in this country that the American President shall be treated not 
only as the appointed and authorized mouthpiece of the United 
States—and as such entitled to profound respect and distinguished 
consideration—but as a super-statesman over all the Allied Govern- 
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ments and Allied statesmen, whose word on every European con- 
troversy is law which it were treason or blasphemy to question, 
Frankly speaking—if frankness be permissible in this age of ultra- 
secret diplomacy—there is nothing in the events of the last five 
years, or in the present situation, to justify or even to colour any 
such claim. Intelligent Americans are astonished at the manner 
in which President Wilson has patronized Europe. They are 
astounded by the attitude of his European protégés in allowing 
him to take their own affairs out of their own hands, and in 
treating his decrees on questions of indifference to the United 
States as so many Papal Bulls to which the faithful may not 
demur. 

This attitude is, as we know, inspired by the highest motives— 
namely, the desire to make the world safe for democracy, though 
it is hardly calculated to make democracy safe for the world, 
that any man, however high-minded, coming from another hemi- 
sphere, whither he will return, should be clothed with infallibility 
upon the fate of foreign nations with whom he is completely out 
of touch, and whom he is now only seeing through the medium 
of their exhausted statesmen. The acceptance of the Fourteen 
Points, including the condemnation of Secret Diplomacy by the 
secret conclave at Versailles without any mandate from any 
ascertainable authority, was so stupendous a blunder as to defeat 
itself. The Wilsonian programme had not been so much as 
discussed in any Allied Parliament, and the House of Commons 
had been given to understand, in such plain language as Mr. 
Balfour commands, that the British Government was not em- 
broiled. 

How the Allies came subsequently to commit themselves to 
such disputable and unconsidered propositions has not been vouch- 
safed to a wondering world, nor are we allowed to identify the 
author of the perilous suggestion that the Armistice should be 
tacked on to anything so irrelevant as a League of Nations—a 
subject with which the defeat of Germany had no conceivable 
connexion. As the enemy and the friends of the enemy in this 
country and elsewhere alone rejoiced over this confusion, which 
they have exploited ever since, it is not irrational to infer that 
the idea originated with one or other of those influences compre- 
hensively designated by the public as “ The Hidden Hand.” 
There seems always to be some one near the elbow of Allied 
statesmen whispering into receptive ears whatever suits wg 
at the moment. Downing Street is peculiarly susceptible to suc 
counsel, which became a public scandal during the Asquith regime, 
and though less public has not been less persistent throughout 
the reign of Mr. Lloyd George, who was ever accessible to the 
International Jew, and is reputed to have brought Lord Rothschild 
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to the fateful Cabinet Council of August 2, 1914, to dissuade his 
colleagues, who were none too bellicose, from going to war to 
uphold what to-day the Prime Minister describes as a “ moral 
obligation,” if not an actual compact. Be the cause what it may, 


_ the Allies suddenly startled the world by endorsing the Fourteen 


Points with two reservations, not unimportant, it is true, seeing 
that one saves British sea-power from the hand of the destroyer, 
while the other is regarded as enabling Germany to be compelled 
to pay her just and lawful debts to the Allies, including Great 
Britain. That the Versailles conclave was not too proud of its 
performance is, however, clear from the manner in which its 
action was allowed to casually leak out from Washington, while 
the Allied nations were absorbed in the sensational negotiation 
of the Armistice. 

If Europe stood in need of a mentor at this moment President 
Wilson would be the right man in the right place, but ordinary 
people who do not move and live and have their being in Ministerial 
circles are at a loss to understand why nations that during the 
terrible ordeal of these five years have established their moral 
might as well as their material and military greatness, like France 
and Britain, to say nothing of Italy and others who have been 
bled almost white in repelling the assaults of the common enemy 
of mankind, should be regarded as incapable of regulating their 
own affairs, and as unworthy of that “ self-determination” of 
which we hear so much. It is hardly fair to peoples who have 
laid down their lives by the huridred thousand, and lavished their 
treasure by the hundred million, that their statesmen should 
efface themselves and invite the American Superman to settle 
every: European problem. Nor is it fair to place President 
Wilson in a false position from which there must come a rude 
awakening, as it is not humanly possible that those who” have 
not paid the piper should call the tune at this juncture of the 
world’s history. 

Had the Great War lasted another year or two, as was antici- 
pated by the shrewdest judges in London and in Paris, we should 
all have inevitably submitted with the best possible grace to an 
American Peace drafted in, and dictated from, Washington. In 
that eventuality the White House would have been the arbiter 
of the situation by force of circumstances. In 1919 the American 
Army, which its officers regarded as raw material last year (though 
there was never any question as to the zeal and capacity of the 
rank and file), would have developed into a formidable fighting- 
machine after it had bought its bloody experience like every 
European army. The American Navy and the American Mer- 
eantile Marine would have become equally important factors. 
The air would have been thick with the American aeroplanes, 
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which hardly appeared in 1918. Englishmen eagerly antici- 
pated America’s growing share of the war in the near future, 
We are not a jealous or an envious people, and should have 
cheerfully conceded the decisive réle to our American asso- 
ciateswhom we may not call Allies—in the campaigns of 
1919 and 1920, with all the political consequences that would 
have followed from an American victory in the field. But as it 
happened, the enemy collapsed infinitely sooner than was expected 
under the incomparable leading and hammer-blows of Foch and 
Haig. It would take a fool to underrate the influence of the 
presence of the great American force in France, while on more 
than one occasion American troops gave us a taste of what to 
expect from a trained American Army. But by common consent 
of the Allies—-Marshal Foch has most handsomely made acknow- 
ledgment— the lion’s share of the last campaign fell on the British, 
whose record from August to November will live for all time in 
military history. This is in no way to detract from the genius 
of Foch, whose praise is on the lips of every British soldier who 
has come home this winter. But without the magnificent tenacity 
of Sir Douglas Haig’s armies, which went from victory to victory 
against superior numbers, the illustrious French soldier would be 
the first to recognize that the war must have dragged on for 
another year or two. The freshness of our war-worn divisions, 
much below strength, amazed every one. Britons are not boastful, 
and would not rob one laurel from any Allied army, but as our 
politicians are as modest in referring to the achievements of our 
Fighting Men as they are vainglorious over their own perform- 
ances as “‘ winners of the war,” it is the duty of the conscientious 
chronicler to restore perspective by emphasizing the facts. It is 
not only that injustice is done to the British Army and the 
British Navy by slurring over their magnificent réle, or by 
crediting their labours to others. Injustice is also done to the 
British nation and the British Empire, whose interests are nowa- 
days treated as negligible by British statesmen unless they happen 
to suit the whim of a passing President in whose election no Briton 
had any voice. 

One can hardly be surprised in view of our own attitude, or 
rather that of our leading statesmen and spokesmen, that President 
Wilson should take it all as a matter of course and automatically 
assume the position of the winner of the war, though it must 
be recognized in fairness to him that, unlike some orators 
nearer home, he attributes victory, not to his own exertions, 
but to American energy and American arms. In an eloquent 
allocution in Congress on the eve of his departure to Europe he 
paid tribute to the mighty effort involved in transporting to 
Europe nearly 2,000,000 men during the previous twelve months— 
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in some single months almost 300,000—across 3000 miles of sea, 
which he rightly regarded as unparalleled. The President spoke 
as though this truly wonderful enterprise were exclusively Ameri- 
can, going out of his way to observe, “In all this movement 
only 758 men were lost by enemy attack, 630 of whom were upon 
a single English transport which was sunk near the Orkney 
Islands.”” This ungenerous allusion produced a spirited protest 
in the Times (December 5) from the pen of Mr. F. 8. Oliver, who 
as the biographer and panegyrist of Alexander Hamilton has 
proved his freedom from insular prejudice and his ability to admire 
American achievement. As he pointed out: 

It appears somewhat unfortunate that the only reference made in the Presidential 
message [of some 4000 words] to the part taken by the British Navy and Mercantile 
Marine in this truly remarkable achievement should be this statement, 
ie. that six-sevenths of the American lives that had been lost 
out of 2,000,000 transported were sunk on “a single English 
transport.” Whether it was intended to point a contrast between 
American efficiency and British inefficiency we cannot say, though 
it probably had some purpose, as President Wilson never speaks 
at random. It may be that as a practical politician he is con- 
strained to bear in mind the fact that he owes his position to a 
very large extent to the support of the mighty anti-English vote 
of the United States, to whom any tribute to the British Fleet 
would be as unwelcome as the “ Freedom of the Seas ” is popular 
as an avowed method of crippling this country. Happily there 
has been other American testimony of a vastly different character, 
which we cherish, not because we are greedy of praise, but because 
it is the literal truth that the United States, with the rest of the 
world, owes its narrow escape from a danger to which it was 
blind to the sleepless vigilance and extraordinary capacity of 
the British Navy and its sister Service. They stand in no need 
of eulogy, though we have all appreciated the handsome testimony 
of Admiral Sims, who has got into trouble in his own country by 
telling the truth about ours. As the gallant Admiral—the per- 
sonification of the chivalry of the sea—stated frankly in reference 
to the transportation and protection of the great American Army : 
“We did not do that. Great Britain did. She brought over 
two-thirds of them and escorted a half. We escort only one-third 
of the merchant vessels that come over.’ Admiral Sims _pro- 
ceeded to disclose the secret of our success, which British 
statesmen who are not students of sea-power would do well to 
bear in mind : 

The reason they can do this is because up in the North Sea somewhere is lying the 
British Grand Fleet. They can do this work, because the British Grand Fleet is so 


powerful that the German High Seas Fleet has to stay at home. If a catastrophe 
should happen to the British Grand Fleet there is no power on earth that can save us, 
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for then the German High Seas Fleet can come out and sweep the seas. The British 
Grand Fleet is the foundation-stone of the cause of the whole of the Allies 


It was unfavourably noted that the solitary “ Republican ”— 
if he be in any serious sense a Republican—that the President 
took with him as a delegate to the Peace Conference was Mr. 
Henry White, who was for many years First Secretary of the 
American Embassy in London, enjoying a social position not 
unlike that of Count Albert Mensdorff, the Austro-Hungarian 
Ambassador, rarely accorded to any foreigner. He was on 
ene intimate terms with British statesmen of all Parties, 

ubsequently he became American Ambassador in Paris, where 
we may be sure he made himself equally agreeable and popular. 
But his heart was given to Germany, if we may credit the 
statement of the Los Angeles Daily Times of December 3, 1918, 
which quotes an interview on the outbreak of the war in 1914 
which Mr. Henry White gave to the Junker organ the Kreuz 
Zeitung. Ue was residing in Germany at the time and declared 
that Germany could not lose. As the Los Angeles Daily Times 
observes: ‘“ The following extract from that interview sounds 
curiously out of place, coming from one who is now America’s 
peace commissioner ”’ : 


Every American who knows Germany wil be a friend of Germany; everybody 
who has seen the holy earnestness and the ironlike will-power that all Germany 
shows in fulfilling its duty towards the Fatherland, and everybody who has seen the 
marvellous organization which represents the German army and navy, cannot believe 
that Germany can be defeated. 


As Americans are so terribly touchy under any British criticism, 
however mild or merited, we will content ourselves with reproduc- 
ing the comment of our American contemporary : 


It is but natural that the Republican leaders and Press of the nation should resent 
the selection of one who uttered such sentiments to represent the Republican Party at 
the Peace Conference. It may be urged that Mr. White is a suitable choice because 
he once served as Ambassador to France; but that service was rendered some years 
before war was declared, and the above utterance shows that his sympathies were 
wholly anti-French and pro-German. If we were seeking to mollify Germany, if we 
were going to the peace table as a loser and not a winner, there might be some excuse 
for the appointment of one with Mr. White’s record. But his appointment under 
present conditions will bring chagrin to our noble Ally, France, and will lend comfort 
to the enemy. 


As the George Washington, carrying the President and _ his 
colleagues, pushed off from New York on December 4, Mr. William 
Randolph Hearst, the head of the Hearst Press, sent an effusive 

eeting, which subsequently provoked a particularly cordial reply 
om the President, while the United Press circulated a wireless 
message from its correspondent on board, which was generally 
interpreted as expressing the spirit in which the Presidential 
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pilgrimage was undertaken, though the message was ostentatiously 
described as “ not official ” : 


The President sails for Europe to uphold American ideals and literally to fight for 
his Fourteen Points. The President at the peace table will insist on the Freedom of 
the Seas and a general disarmament While supporting a three-year United States 
naval programme, he means this to imply that no nation must have superiority on the 
sea, and that if other nations do not reduce their scale of building, then America must 
increase hers. The seas, he holds, ought to be guarded by the whole world. 


We have all combined to forget these little contretemps, as 
also the menacing speeches of President Wilson’s Secretary of 
the Navy, Mr. Daniels (who at one time passed for being a Pacifist), 
which have punctuated the President’s tour, to say nothing of 
Admiral Badger’s declaration that by 1925 the American Navy 
must surpass the British Navy. All this “ hot air” leaves us 
stone-cold. The Americans may build what ships they please, 
when they please—the sooner the better—so long as they abstain 
from trying to cripple British sea-power under specious cover of 
a phrase “ made in Germany.” Indeed, the greater the American 
Navy the less prospect would there be of American politicians 
endangering the world by subordinating naval power to Conti- 
nental militarism, which is the plain meaning of “ Freedom of 
the Seas.” We are told that since he has been in Europe the 
President has realized the impracticability of forcing this dogma 
down European throats, and possibly regrets that Colonel House 
allowed himself to become the catspaw of Germany by espousing 
this ill-starred cause, which the personal envoy of the White 
House is understood to have dangled before “the Imperial 
Government of Berlin” in 1916 as one of the United States 
contributions to “the German peace” that Germany then 
hoped to engineer under the auspices of Washington. It may 
be remembered that on the eve of America’s entry into the war, 
President Wilson was publicly prescribing to the belligerents 
“Peace without Victory,” which would have placed Europe under 
the heel of the Hohenzollerns, who would have completed their 
half-finished task at the first favourable opportunity. So late as 
February 26, 1917, President Wilson at a joint session of Congress 
declared, “ I am not proposing or contemplating war or any steps 
that would lead to it.” Only a month before (January 31, 1917), 
in a message to Congress, the President could not! 

bring myself to believe that they [the Germans] will, indeed, pay no regard to the 
ancient friendship between their people and our own, or to the solemn obligations which 
have been exchanged between them, and destroy American ships and take the lives of 
American citizens in wilful prosecution of the ruthless naval programme they have 
announced their intention to adopt. Only actual overt acts on their part can make 
me believe this even now. 


It becomes imperative to recall such anticipations in the 
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years following the sinking of the Lusitania, to say nothing of 
outrages on American soil of which we were then ignorant, at a 
moment when the nations of Europe are invited, if not com- 
manded, to suspend their right of private judgment, to renounce 
their claim to ‘“self-determination,” and to place their affairs 
unreservedly in the hands of a statesman whom the civilized world 
respects, but whose record on the German question does not 
indicate that he is more infallible than other enthusiastic advocates 
of Leagues of Nations who before the war invited us in common 
parlance “to go nap” on “the notoriously pacific disposition 
of the German Emperor.” Any League of Nations excluding 
Germany would be our old friend “‘ the Balance of Power,” in which 
M. Clemenceau believes as affording the only solid guarantee of 
peace, but at which President Wilson publicly scoffs on every 
possible occasion. The French Prime Minister has passed his 
‘age existence under the shadow of the great danger, which 
e appreciated more keenly than any of his contemporaries. Jn 
him the instinct of apprehension and self- -preservation have been 
developed by realities, therefore we should be wise to be guided 
by him. Provided the Balance of Power be overwhelming it 
would assure permanent peace, but here again we are met by an 
American objection—or, rather, a Presidential objection. The 
United States despises the Balance of Power as obsolete, and will 
take no art or part in making the world safe for democracy unless 
European civilization signs its own death-warrant by admitting 
Germany to the League of Nations. It would be infinitely safer 
for the Old World to rub along as best it can with its Balance 
of Power minus America than include Germany in a League 
embracing the United States. The Germans are excelled by more 
than one Power in the*art of war as in diplomacy, but they 
excel all nations in international intrigue. They set their old 
Allies of the Triplice, Italy and Austria-Hungary, by the ears 
for their own advantage, and completely immobilized the Concert 
of Europe by their skill in pitting one Power against another. 
London has had more experience of this than Washington, though 
one might have imagined that the manceuvres of Count Bernstorff 
while German Ambassador to the United States would have 
opened the eyes of every one willing to see the true character 
of German diplomacy. The Bernstorfis still control the foreign 
policy of that country, and will do so in the future, though they 
may change their name to Erzberger or Scheidemann. Within 
five years of Germany’s entry into any League of Nations it 
would inevitably become a hotbed of hostility, and within ten 
years would in all probability be a German instrument through 
the pressure which her geographical position enables the Father- 
land to exercise upon many of her neighbours, who would be 
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compelled to form a solid bloc under her leadership within the 
League, of which the first objective would be the British Empire, 
and subsequently the United States, attacked through the Monroe 
Doctrine, on which Germany would have little difficulty in col- 
lecting a preponderance of Continental votes. 

As has been previously pointed out in the National Review, 
any League of Nations embracing Germany would be a League 
of Dupes. It is as though the Jewellers’ Association extended its 
membership to include the chief burglars of the metropolis now 
operating with such skill and success, or as though the Judges 
of the High Court invited professional murderers to join them 
on the Bench. 

It was anticipated that Dr. Wilson would make an early 
effort to efface the impression caused by his ungracious speech 
in Congress, e.g. at the State banquet at Buckingham Palace 
on December 27, by making some acknowledgment of the services 
of the British Empire to mankind during the period of American 
neutrality, but for which our common civilization would have 
been blotted out. British orators are never backward in ex- 
pressing unstinted admiration for everything American. while 
our Press is positively abject. Possibly this attitude has so 
cheapened us that we are hardly deemed worthy of considera- 
tion. Be this as it may, to the warm human welcome of King 
George, who paid memorable homage to the Great Republic at 
this historic function, Dr. Wilson responded with a few glittering 
but vague generalities on “ the great moral tide’ alleged to be 
sweeping all statesmen and all States towards the brotherhood 
of man. Of Britain and the British there was not a word. If 
our Sovereign, or our Prime Minister, so comported himself in 
Washington at one of the greatest moments of the world’s history, 
sedulously avoiding any allusion to American arms, it would 
almost provoke an international incident. It would certainly have 
created a deplorable impression, of which the American Press 
would have allowed us to hear. When explanation is sought in 
competent circles upon this thusness on the part of our distin- 
guished guest, a somewhat discouraging clue is given—namely, 
that, as a Democratic President is dependent for his power on the 
approval of Anglophobe elements in the States, he cannot afford 
to be Anglophil and must perforce leave “the Anglo-Saxon 
business” to his Ambassadors, who, as we know, let themselves 
go at Pilgrims’ dinners and similar gatherings. ‘This diagnosis 
may be correct, though it necessarily provokes the comment that 
if a Statesman, so proud of his British connexions as President 
Wilson proved by his flying visit to Carlisle, and the charming 
speeches he made on all personal issues, is thus compelled to 
reckon with Anglophobia at home. conceivably the policies 
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he so eloquently expounds for the good of mankind may be 
stimulated by similar prejudice. They should anyhow be care- 
fully scrutinized by all Britons who have the interests of their 
country at heart, before we capitulate to wishy-washy cosmo- 

olitanism. It is unbelievable that any responsible statesman, who 
is also an historical student and a man of brains, could, in the face 
of the lessons of the last five years during which civilization was 
only saved from the torpedo by British Sea-power, violate all 
precedent, risk his political position, and come to Europe on a 
crusade to deprive us of our belligerent rights, were he animated 
by the friendship towards the King’s Dominions which the 
King entertains for America. President Wilson’s earlier record 
prepared us for his present attitude and we should at least be 
grateful to him for declining to stoop to those little hypocrisies 
which always mislead and occasionally embitter international 
relations. 

He strikes one as speaking from the fullness of bis heart upon 
the subjects he cares about. He is genuinely convinced that 
Europe is out of date, that the time has come to create a new 
world—one gigantic United States—in which arbitration will 
replace armaments and the law be administered under the auspices 
of a Supreme Court. It is a magnificent conception, though 
hardly realizable until mankind ceases to be human. One cannot 
but admire the courage with which the President pursues these 
lofty ideals, while the superficial success which has attended his 
propaganda is striking. But then his intercourse has been con- 
fined to the tired sections of the various countries he has visited. 
It is only natural that weary Mandarins should succumb to the 
dream of a League of Nations, but outside official circles it 
is not a popular subject, and though Mr. Wilson has been 
told otherwise, it, as a matter of fact, “cut no ice’ whatsoever 
at the British General Election. Beyond the ranks of profes- 
sional politicians and journalists “in touch” with them, apart 
from a few “cranks,” it is not easy to meet any one who 
regards the League of Nations as anything more than a topic 
for public men and leader-writers. It has not yet touched 
the Man in the Street, and is never mentioned by the Lady in 
the Tube. 

For these as for other reasons our Press is serving us ill, nor 
is it assisting the American people by kotowing to President 
Wilson. Our “ boomsters” are animated by the purest motive 
and fondly imagine they are promoting Anglo-American friend- 
ship. They are doing the reverse. They are unwittingly playing 
the enemy’s game in encouraging the delusion that the British 
Government has no alternative but to say ditto to whatever 
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proposition emanates from Washington. Germany is making it 
abundantly clear that she regards Dr. Wilson as her Patron Saint. 
He alone can pull her out of the Slough of Despond and set her 
on the high road to the gratification of her ambitions, via the 
League of Nations, which is visualized from Berlin as the apostolic 
successor of the defunct Pan-German League. To-day the German 
Press is beslavering with praise the man whom yesterday it 
was bespattering with mud. This should give all idealogues 
. If the League of Nations be a German interest, it cannot 
e a British interest. 

There is yet another reason for watering our Wilsonian wine. 
There has just been a General Election in Great Britain, which 
for the time being loomed so large as to eclipse every other subject 
in the minds of politicians. Let us not forget that the previous 
month the United States had a General Election, which 
momentarily monopolized American attention. There was this 
striking difference between these two contests: whereas Mr. 
Lloyd George appealed to the British electorate as a “ Won- 
the-War”’ Prime Minister and literally swept the country, Pre- 
sident Wilson—making a similar appeal to the American electorate 
demanding that only supporters of his administration be returned, 
in order that he might make the Peace as he had won the war— 
received a severe rebuff. The Republican Party captured both 
Houses of Congress. The main issues at the American election 
were “the Fourteen Points” generally, and in particular the 
Freedom of the Seas, the abolition of tariffs, and the League 
of Nations. The strongest point made by the President’s cam- 
paign-managers was that American prestige would suffer at the 
coming Peace Conference unless a Democratic country backed 
a Democratic -President. But so averse were the American 
people to committing themselves on disputable propositions that 
we on this side of the Atlantic are summoned to treat as a 
matter of course—and which some persons regard it as treason 
to criticize—that the President’s Party ignominiously failed, and 
after next March he loses control of Congress. It should by 
this time be realized even in Downing Street that under the 
American Constitution the United States Senate, as is so cogently 
pointed out by Senator Cabot Lodge in the notable address the 


National Review is privileged to publish, is the treaty-making 


power in whose hands lies the fate of any Peace that may be 
concluded in Paris. The signature of the President is but a pre- 
liminary. 

We are, in short, drifting into an impasse under the guidance 
of those blind leaders of the blind—the correspondents of British 
newspapers in Washington and New York—and through the 
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ignorance of European statesmen of American affairs. This — 
explains the somewhat unconventional title of this article, which 
is written in no captious spirit, but to prevent Anglo-American 
.telations from becoming prejudiced through unthinking support 
of nebulous projects which are largely the personal whim of one 
eloquent, earnest, and enthusiastic statesman who has no mandate 
. t commit his own country. 
L. J. Maxse 


